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Command 
BY 
Brigadier General EDWARD L. KING, 
Commandant, The General Service Schools 


*A lecture delivered to the Command and General Staff Class. 


AM going to discuss with you this morning what is usually spoken of as 

“Command.” The word command is defined, as a verb, in several ways, 

among which are: to order with authority; to require; to be in authority ; 
to have power or influence. These definitions fit certain conditions but do not 
fully satisfy the idea of command, as I conceive it, in its broadest sense. The 
definition carries the thought of authority or power, due in the main to superior 
rank. Definitions, as such, are often too narrow and restricted, and this is espe- 
cially true in military definitions. As soon as a definition is formulated, it is sub- 
jected to such a barrage of explanations regarding exceptions that one quickly 
sees that the meaning of many words, as used in the military vocabulary, is gov- 
erned to a great extent by the context or by the way the word is used. I shall 
not attempt to lay down a rigid definition of command, but will attempt to create 
a conception—something flexible, rather than a fixed, rigid rule. I shall attempt to 
show that a commander should have, besides his power and authority, as per the 
definition, certain other qualifications which enable him to maintain, by his own 
ability and personality, that prestige which his military rank confers upon him. 

Command has a still further meaning. It carries with it not only persona! 
and other qualities which enable a commander to maintain his prestige, size up 
the situation and arrive at proper and logical conclusions; but it involves also a 
knowledge of the workings of the several subdivisions comprising the organization, 
as well as ability to make the greatest possible use of this organization. 

We all admire leaders, but command goes beyond that, and while including 
leadership as a very necessary part of command, includes also organizational, ad- 
ministrative, and executive capacity. 

Many men who are good advisers lack the necessary qualities to reach proper 
decisions. Others, while making good decisions, forget that they have sub- 
ordinates and try to attend to all the details themselves. Still others conceive. 
but fail to have necessary details worked out. These are failings which com- 
mand must avoid. 
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In our service, in the past, much stress has been laid on general staff work. 
Some people have been led to believe that the staff was everything and that the 
commander was a man of straw. This idea was more or less prevalent in some 
localities during the World War. It is a condition of affairs which should 
not exist. Still other people say that the staff consists of several types 
or species of minds, each type being the commander’s mind for a 
particula: kind of work. The staff is not the commander’s mind. If he is a 
real commander, he has his own mind, but uses his staff as conditions require, all 
in a certain systematized manner. Any proposition of building up a general staff 
to serve a straw-man-commander is basically wrong in the American service. 
It may have its proper place in other services, but not in ours. It should be 
remembered that general staff officers, as such, have no control or authority over 
troops and services. Orders which they prepare should be promulgated in the 
name of the commander and through the channels prescribed by him. The pro- 
mulgation then assumes that the commander has exercised such supervision as he 
deems necessary under the circumstances. Unless the commander has previously 
authorized the use of his name in the promulgation of orders, a staff officer should 
not assurne that power. Naturally circumstances will arise where it is necessary 
for someone to do something, and in such cases a staff officer, if present, might 
take the situation in hand, but this should be the exception and not the rule and 
will be governed by the location of the master mind. The normal procedure 
should be that the staff officer, knowing the wishes of the higher commander but 
without specific authority, may and should fully advise the local commander as 
to what he, the staff officer, believes are the wishes, plans, etc., of the higher com- 
mander. But the responsibility and authority rests, and should rest, with the 
commander on the spot. This does not mean that the general staff officer is or 
should be a nonentity. Far from it. It is merely a question of the location, duty, 
responsibility and authority of the several persons, so determined as to secure 
proper teamwork. The local commander has certain duties, certain responsibilities, 
certain authority, within his sphere of action. He is placed in his position by the 
higher command. His responsibility and authority should be equal, co-existent and 
fixed, and it is not the province or the right of the unauthorized staff officer to 
assume authority without responsibility. We have all seen staff officers with a 
modicum of sense—a plethora of gall. 

In any time of stress, whether in a large or small force, in an army or a 
squad, the master mind will come to the front. 


Proper command presupposes a condition of affairs wherein the legal com- 
mander is the master mind. 

We all recognize the great value of staff work. We know it to be indis- 
pensable, but it has and must have its specific sphere. Within this sphere, using 
command in its broad sense, staff work is a part of command. 


General staff officers, within their own limits, do and should exercise com- 
mand functions. A general staff officer should possess the qualities of a com- 
mander. He is a part of the command and should make himself a part of the 
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commander. He may, on his own initiative, have to act for the commander, 
and hence he must possess the same attitude as the commander. In carrying 
out his duties, the staff officer is and must be bound by the limitations which 
are properly placed upon his authority. 

A commander, in order to use his staff properly, must understand its work- 
ings, its powers and limitations, what to expect from the staff and how to use 
it to the best advantage. This knowledge and its use, with other qualities, con- 
stitute command. 

Admitting all that may be advanced as to the value and necessity for a 
staff, the fundamental fact remains and must be recognized that it is the com- 
mander, who, making logical use of all available information, makes the neces- 
sary decisions. He may seek his information from various sources. He may 
ask for advice or not. He may consult whom he desires, but in the last analysis 
he is the deciding authority. 

“In war, the leader alone understands the importance of certain things and 
he may alone of his own will and superior wisdom, conquer and overcome all 
difficulties.” 

Having arrived at his decisions, the commander gives to his chief of staff, 
or to his assembled staff, such directives as are necessary to enable the staff to 
visualize his ideas and work out the details, each in his own section, all coor- 
dinated by the chief of staff. Should the detailed study show that the decision 
of the commander is not possible of accomplishment, it is then necessary for the 
commander, with his new knowledge, to make a modified or a new decision. 

The decision arrived at should be concise and positive. The directions re- 
sulting therefrom must be clear, distinct, authoritative and so worded as to con- 
tain no ambiguity nor leave the recipient in doubt as to his particular duties. 
These instructions should carry with them the feeling that success is unques- 
tioned. 

Command is an art. Art makes use of rules but it also transcends all rules. 
It is governed, however, by principles. Science is knowledge reduced to law 
and combined in a system. Art relates to something to be done; science to some- 
thing to be known. Science is the servant of art and is inspired by it. 

Command, 1n a large sense, may be compared to the painting of a picture 
wherein the commander, at the outset, with only slight or meagre knowledge of 
events and things, makes a mental sketch, which is his first, perhaps tentative. 
decision, After receiving the work of his staff, relatively exact information, he 
is able to complete his picture by a proper use of the staff information. This 
picture is his final decision. If any colors of his mental picture are faulty, or 
missing, or not as he had anticipated, his picture will then be faulty or changed, 
and he must either change his previous conception or secure other colors. As no 
two artists will produce exactly the same picture though using exactly the same 
paint, so no two commanders will produce the same results though using the same 
staff. 

Having given a decision, the commander’s mind is free to conceive other 
things and make further decisions as occasions arise. If events so develop that 
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the decision upon which the staff is working has to be changed, the commander 
must make the necessary changes in his decision, and the staff then must work in 
accordance with these changes. 

A proper coordination by the commander, with cheerful cooperation of the 
staff is essential in a command. Authority, organization, decision, and supervision 
constitute command. Supervision and direction by the commander does not in- 
terfere with the subordinates’ initiative if they are properly used. Their proper 
handling is command. At certain times, precise control or direction of the initia- 
tive of subordinates is necessary. This is particularly true when the subordinates 
are but littke known to the commander or before full indoctrination. Precise 
control in the early steps of an operation may also be necessary in order that the 
proper and intended direction and impulses may be assured. The handling of 
this precise control involves the Art of Command, 

It is an axiom that orders should not be projected too far into the future. 
But no limit should be placed on the foresightedness of a commander. It has 
been said that of the three things the enemy may do, he will usually choose the 
fourth. It is, therefore, necessary for the commander to be prepared for all 
conceivable contingencies. The staff must be cognizant and appreciative of all 
conditions in order that their work may be based on solid foundations, not on the 
shifting sends of ignorance or self-deceit. 

With. a staff well trained in the technique of the various sections, loyal to 
the chief and to the cause, possessed of proper teamwork, there can be no ob- 
jection to considering the future. It must be done. There will be no loss of 
morale due to change of plans (provided it is not vacillation) on the part of the 
commander, and when the fourth of the three contingencies arises, the com- 
mander and his staff—the command—will face the new situation with a fixed 
determination to meet the new crisis with extra vigor. 

It is not intended to imply that the commander has been waiting for the 
enemy to act. We all know that—to paraphrase—He who waits is lost.” While 
one may temporarily adopt a waiting attitude—to win, to annihilate, one must 
move. What is here meant is the various reactions by the enemy that may result 
from our own action, 

In this—the new directive to counter the reaction of the enemy, the line of 
action to be taken—the decision—must be made by the commander. On his 
“say so” to go right or left, forward or back, attack, hold, or retreat, all must 
depend ; and upon his decision as a foundation, all the work of the various sec- 
tions of the staff must be based. It may not be the best, but it is bound to be 
hetter than a scattering of everything under innumerable decisions. 

A football team composed of individuals of medium ability, indoctrinated 
in teamwork and led by a real leader, will beat a team of hastily assembled stars, 
all wanting to carry the ball individually and in eleven different directions. What 
is desired in command is this same team of stars, individually well trained, thor- 
oughly indoctrinated in teamwork and led by a field captain whose signals (de- 
cisions) normally will be the best; but whether or not considered by all as the 
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very best under the circumstances, the play signalled must be pushed to the limit 
by all until the ball is down. 

Having given the directive, the commander then has his mind clear to meet 
the next situation which may develop. If events so happen that a change in 
plans must be made, to take advantage of fleeting opportunities or to meet un- 
foreseen reactions of the enemy, the commander’s mind is the master mind to 
determine the line of action, to render the decisions which will govern the new 
movements of his command. 

In the directive—the memorandum which he gives his chief of staff—the 
commander, assuming a competent staff, should be careful not to go so much 
into detail as to do the work of his staff. This staff is presumed to know how 
to work out these details and the members of the staff are entitled to and should 
be allowed the same initiative within their several spheres as the commander ex- 
pects that his superiors will permit to him. 

To use again the analogy of the football team, the commander is the one 
who gives the signal. The signal in itself tells each member of the team (the 
staff) what he is to do. No time is taken to tell each linesman of a team how 
he is to handle his man for the play called for, nor is each interferer told how 
to take out his man. Each player is presumed to be competent, else he would 
not be on the team. It should be the same with the staff. 

Again, every one on a football team should at all times keep the field cap- 
tain informed as to whether his opponent is hard to handle, so that plays may 
be intelligently selected. In the same way, staft officers should keep their chief 
constantly informed as to the possibilities, favorable or unfavorable, of their 
several sections in order that the commander may intelligently estimate the situa- 
tion and arrive at reasonable, workable, sound decisions, 

This is teamwork in its highest form. It is command. 

Teamwork means making a workable machine out of different parts. As the 
members of the team vary, so must the particular methods for making the team 
vary ; but the general principles apply in each case. The organization and proper 
functioning of a team involves the understanding of the Art of Command. 

Personal qualifications of a commander are important and manifold. He 
must, first of all, have character. With this character must go many other qual- 
ities. Among these may be mentioned knowledge of his profession, with a proper 
amount of intelligence to enable him to utilize this knowledge. All of us have 
seen men who were educated beyond their intelligence, sometimes known as 
“bright damn fools.” These are not commanders. 

One of the best known sayings of the late Colonel Henderson is that “The 
Art of Command, whether the force be large or small, is the art of dealing with 
human nature.” In his book, The Science of War, Colonel Henderson reminds 
us that we have to deal in war not so much with numbers and arms and maneuvers, 
as with human nature. 

Napoleon said that he found in the study of the great campaigns not merely 
a record of marches and maneuvers, and the use of intrenchments, but a complete 
study of human nature under the conditions that exist in war; human nature af- 
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fected by discipline, by fear, by need of food, by the weight of responsibility and 
by patriotism. 

Commanders, whose daily work it is to govern men, must realize and be 
guided by this axiom: soldiers, when organized in companies and battalions, think 
and act differently than they think and act as isolated individuals. For the essen- 
tial distinction between a body of soldiers and a crowd of men is that the former 
are trained together to act under one leader, so that the group—it may be a pla- 
toon, it may be a battalion—develops a vitality of its own and has mind and spirit 
separate and different from those of its members. The psychology of the platoon 
or battalion must no more be neglected than the psychology of the individual 
soldier. 

“Who knows the art of impressing the imagination,” said Napoleon, “knows 
the art of ruling.” A wise commander has more power over his command as a 
whole than he has over the individuals composing it. For the mind of the com- 
mander acts directly on the spirit of the group, whose members are animated by 
a common purpose, whose collective action the commander guides towards a 
single end. 

The collective spirit of a group is not merely the sum, or resultant, of the 
minds of the men composing it. Its life is far longer, its memory more retentive, 
its imagination more vivid. Consequently, it is more responsive to the appeals of 
tradition and of history, and more responsive to the guidance of its leaders. 
Therefore, those who would study the Art of Command must also bear in mind 
this second axiom, “The collective life of a group attains a far higher level, in- 
tellectually and morally, than the average of its members.” 

Those who pay no heed to these two axioms limit their power of command 
in two ways; they make no appeal to that which is most responsive in the mind 
of their command, and they exercise no influence over what is best and highest 
in the spirit of their men. 

No one can dispute the importance of the Art of Command, but by inaction 
we imply that it is not only a subject which we cannot teach, but also that it is 
and so, to comfort ourselves, we say that a 





a subject which cannot be taught 
man jis either a born leader or a born fool, and that is the end of it. But that 
is not the whole truth. There are some men, it is true, who are born supremely 
gifted in this way, but many of us can only learn by our own efforts and through 
the experience of others, the principles of this, as of any other art. 

It is said that all men, and indeed all animals, may be divided into two 


classes—those who instinctively seek to lead and those who by nature are content 





to be led.. It is obvious that either by nature or by training, all officers, to be 
effective commanders, must belong to the former class. 

Of the qualities which fit for command, none is more essential to inspire 
confidence than strength and vigor, and a commander, whether he leads a pack 
of dogs or a company of men, must not only possess vigor, but he must also show 
that he possesses it. A commander whose orders once given, are not invariably 
obeyed is soon despised by his command, because the command, like a pack of 
wild dogs, instinctively demands those qualities in their leader, which are needed 
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for the safety of the pack, or, for the well-being of the command. He may con- 
sult freely and often with his subordinates, but a decision once given there must 
be no further discussion, An army is happy under a strong commander, but not 
under a soviet committee. 

If a commander has no faith in himself, he may feel perfectly sure that his 
doubts will be universally shared by all under him. Knowledge breeds self-con- 
fidence. If his mind is filled with doubts and hesitations, it is best for him to 
hide them from himself if possible, but most certainly from his men. 

A loyal commander can count on loyalty in others. Although it is a fact 
not always remembered, a commander who is disloyal can count most surely on 
being the direct cause of disloyalty in others. A disloyal commander will infect his 
whole command with the same fatal spirit, for it is indeed the spirit of ruin and 
disaster, ‘When the salt has lost its savor wherewith shall it be salted?” 

A sense of justice is perhaps a quality equally as important as vigor in a 
commander. If it be not universally felt that a spirit of justice animates all 
commanders, then discipline, good spirit, and real cohesion vanish. We all make 
mistakes at times. Soldiers forgive and excuse many mistakes in their officers. 
But if a command, rightly or wrongly, convicts its commander of injustice, then 
God help that commander in peace and in war, for most certainly his men will 
pardon him nothing. 

A commander must be direct and simple or his men will not understand 
what he is driving at. Jndividually, we may tolerate and laugh at a humbug, but 
we do not do so collectively. Humbug in a leader is too great a danger to an 
army for the army to put up with sham. Whatever a commander says or does, 
jet him say or do it in all sincerity. A man who has no faith in his own actions, 
no belief in what he preaches, may deceive some individuals, but never the col- 
lective mind of his command. 

The commander must have a great supply of common sense. As I have 
stated previously, I was once impressed by a statement that the successful com- 
mander was a man who “had seven parts common sense and one part dope.” The 
best the educational system of the Army can do for a man is to give him the dope 
with the opportunity to practice utilizing it with common sense. Only the Lord 
himself can supply the common sense. 

There is an adage, “You can’t put temper in an axe by filing the edge.” We 
may say that the proper kind of a commander is the axe with proper temper ; 
that is, character. Having this sort of an axe, its value may be much increased 
by the proper use of a file—education. Carrying the analogy still further; that 
use of education which produces dogmatism, bigotry, pedantry, may be compared 
to that use of a file which takes the edge off the best tempered axe. 

General Sherman has indicated that a successful commander must be a man 
of action and certainly his record carries out this idea. He says, “Of course 
knowledge is power, we all know that; but mere knowledge is not power, it is 
simply possibility. Action is power and its highest manifestation is action with 
knowledge. *Tis not the man who knows most, but the one who does best, that 
wins. Grant, and Meade, and Sheridan at the close of the war could have been 
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taught many lessons by your learned professors, but none of these could have 


guided the forces to victory as did Grant at Chattanooga, defended his position 
as Meade did at Gettysburg, or hurled his masses as Sheridan did at Winchester. 
Action guided by knowledge is what is demanded of the modern general. He 
must know as much of the school of the soldier as any man in the ranks; he 
must know what men can do, and what they cannot do; he must foresee and 
forereach to provide in advance the food, clothing, ammunition, and supplies of 
every nature and kind necessary for the maintenance of the command; and 
moreover, he must gain the confidence and affection of the men committed to 
his care.” 

Command carries with it the idea of personal direction. For instance, a cap- 
tain commands 2 company; Napoleon commanded his armies. In both cases the 
commander was able, due to the size and position of the forces, to exercise direct 
and persoral influence. With the larger armies and the more extended forma- 
tions of the present, personal contact is not so close, nor the effects so direct. 
This must be and can be overcome by correct indoctrination of all ranks. The 
feeling of moral cohesion is more than ever needed. This feeling of solidarity 
can only exist on the widely extended front of a modern battlefield when men 
have been trained to rely on the support of their comrades and of their com- 
manders ; when they know, that to be out of sight is not to be out of mind. 

“Close order”, said General Maud’huy, “is the guarantee given by discipline 
in the presence of danger. The sense of moral solidarity must, in these days, 
take the place of close physical contact.” This sense of solidarity can only be 
inspired by a commander who is in perfect sympathy with the men of his com- 
mand—whose men are moved by the same emotions and impulses as himself. The 
commander, although he is the directing brain, is not separate from, but the ‘most 
vital part of his own command, ; 

Study the capacities, character, and mind of the individual; pay every heed 
to the private rights of the private soldier, but remember that a commander's duty 
is to his command as a whole. He is a useless commander who has a kind heart 
and no high sense of duty. Even though individuals may suffer, a commander 
must never hesitate to make whatever demands are needed for the collective good 
of his command. Soft-hearted commanders are responsible for more crime in 
an army and more casualties in war than are hard-hearted men. 

A commander must have prestige. An officer gains prestige—or is it only 
the reflection of the real article?—from his rank, from his uniform, and from 
the power and the authority which are given him by the Regulations. But true 
prestige is not acquired by passing an examination or by receiving a commission. 
When Napoleon said he hated unlucky commanders, he expressed the feelings 
of all who serve under them. But continuous success is not necessary to acquire 
prestige. No commanders were ever more trusted by their armies than were 
Stonewall Jackson and Lee. A commander who demands much of his men must 
give much; he can only inspire confidence when he shows knowledge, respect 
when he proves himself just, good order when he shows himself resolute. 





COMMAND 15 


That commander is most skilled in the art of command, who has so trained 
his men that in the hours of stress and crisis they continue obedient to the im- 
pulse which bids them, regardless of themselves, do their duty by their regiment, 
fight for the flag, and, if need be, die for their country. 

The good is the enemy of the best. Look after the morals of the com- 
pany and the scamps will need to look after themselves. Create a strong col- 
lective spirit and even the most unruly men must need conform to its will. 


It is instructive to consider how closely the qualities of armies corresponds 
with the qualities of their commanders. Dash, or elan vital, is the first quality, 
most of us would say, that marks the French Army; and the kindred qualities of 
energy and imagination are what have chiefly distinguished, and still distinguish, 
its commanders—Napoleon and many of his marshals, Foch and some of his 
principal generals. 

Marshal Foch, in speaking at the War College, said it was hard to get 
orders executed. Training in a “common language’—irdoctrination which 
leads to teamwork, will be a long step in the proper direction. 

Besides command as exemplified in the person of the commander, and 
command as related to the commander and his staff with the commander as 
the head, the relation of the commander to his subordinate tactical com- 
manders is important. When actions are contemplated or orders are received 
to carry out any designated operation, it is conceivable that the commander 
would discuss the affair with his chief of staff and give the latter, as the head 
of the staff, such directions as may be pertinent. Either before or after re- 
ceiving from his staff any desired detailed information, the commander may 
well gather his immediate subordinate tactical commanders and also, and bet- 
ter still, those tactical commanders next to the immediate subordinates, and 
go over matters with them. No council of war is here intended, but a con- 
ference wherein the commander elaborates on formal orders, clears away fogs 
and otherwise assures perfect understanding and teamwork. In this way com- 
mand in its usually accepted meaning may be exercised. 

Naval history furnishes one of the best illustrations of this sort of action. 
While Lord Nelson was en route to the scene of the Battle of the Nile, it was 
his custom to assemble his captains on his flagship almost daily and with them 
go over the possibilities of the future, explain his ideas in principle and detail 
and otherwise impress his personality upon his subordinates. He thus in- 
doctrinated his captains, and in the best possible manner, exercised command. 
As a result, the Battle of the Nile was fought to a successful issue 
contrary to the specific plan but in strict accordance with Nelson principles. Nel- 
son was a commander and exercised command in its highest degree. 

This sort of command may be futher increased by frequent visits on the 
part of the commander to the units of his command. Instructions in the 
American Expeditionary Force that division commanders must know the loca- 
tion of battalion command posts is indicative of the ideas of the American 
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High Command upon this subject. In this and in other ways the commander 
will be able to impress his personality upon the members of his command. 
Free intercourse between the commander and his next tactical subordi- 
nates should be a governing principle, carrying with it, of course, such team- 
work on the part of the commander as will result in keeping his staff informed 
as to all developments. Details as to methods will vary with men and condi- 
tions, but the net result will be the elimination of what we may call staff inter- 
ference and staff control and the aggrandizement of command in its true sense. 
In an American force, it is especially true that this feature of command 


must be emphasized. The psychology of the American soldier—the type of 


person, both commissioned and enlisted personnel, of which our armies will 
be composed—requires this sort of command to insure the best results. 


The commander must have an understanding of men, both as individuals 
and as a crowd, with the administrative ability to utilize this appreciation of 
the human elements; and to these may be added the physique necessary to 
maintain himself at his maximum mental limit, and such personal qualities 
as will enable him to maintain, on personal contact, that prestige which his 
position warrants him in expecting. 

It may be said, and very properly, that the commander as here pictured 
is impossible of attainment by any one person—that a superman is shown. 
Indeed, Napoleon says in one of his maxims, “It is rare, and difficult, to pos- 
sess, at one time, all the qualities of a great general. What is desirable is to 
maintain an equilibrium between his mind and abilities, and his will and cour- 
age. If courage prevails more in his composition, the general will undertake 
designs, the whole possibility of the attainment of which he has not thought 
out; on the other hand he will not dare to carry his ideas into execution, if his 
will or courage is inferior to his abilities.” It is highly probable that few men 
have possessed all of the necessary qualities in a superlative degree. But this 
is the sort of man that is desirable as a commander. Our efforts, therefore, 
should be to arrive as near this goal as is possible. 

Many gréat commanders have had with them a man who possessed the 
qualities that they themselves probably lacked in some degree. Napoleon and 
3erthier, Blucher and Gneisenau, Grant and Rawlins, Foch and Weygand, 
Hindenburg and Ludendorf, are a few examples. 

It may be well for all of us to take careful inventory of our own qualifica- 
tions and when piaced in a position of command, seek for a man who possesses 
in a high.degree the qualities we know ourselves to lack. At the headquarters 
of a high command, it is highly probable that there will be found men who 
possess one or more of such qualities as the commander may lack, and if he is 
frank with himself, he will search for these men and make use of them to sup- 
ply the deficiencies his study of himself has shown to be lacking. 

An honest evaluation of one’s own qualities of others make for proper 


command. 





The British Army Maneuvers 
1925 


BY 
Lieutenant Colonel KENYON A. JOYCE, Cavalry 


T might be said that the British army maneuvers of this year were predicated 

on mobility. They were drawn throughout in order to demonstrate lessons 

in rapid changes of position and in ways and means for moving troops to 
critical points in the most expeditious way. 

It naturally follows that the Cavalry played a most important role, and if 
we can judge by the results obtained, that arm holds a future as brilliant as its 
past. In fact it has been reported in the London press that an official decision 
based on the maneuvers announces the urgent need of more Cavalry. 

Much has been said of the tactical advantages of moving infantry in motor 
trucks, but when we analyzed the results obtained in the various British army field 
exercises of this fall, we are forced to the conclusion that long columns of motor 
vehicles carrying infantry are far too vulnerable a target for aircraft and artillery 
to be utilized successfully in areas close to the enemy, if such columns are tied 


to roads. 
For rapid concentrations in back areas where rail facilities are not available 


or in occasional emergencies, such as the defense of Paris in 1914, this means 
of placing infantry troops at a desired point may be profitable. But in any situ- 
ation where the side utilizing this measure has not practically complete control 
of the air and a clear superiority of artillery, it would appear to be a most 
hazardous operation in areas other than those far removed from enemy contact. 

One bomb at the head of a column and several more in its length would 
effectively block any truck train and put its cargo of troops on their feet prob- 
ably many miles from the intended point of debarkation. This would be an 
easy air operation in daylight, and, by the use of flares, it probably would be 
feasible at night. 

If we accept this premise it brings us to an appreciation of the value of 
troops and motor transport that can be moved off the roads when necessary. The 
man on the ground must still be depended upon to bring about a decision; it 
cannot be accomplished in the air and it cannot be accomplished by mere weight 
of artillery. We must, therefore, turn to the two branches that can close with 
the enemy, the infantry and the cavalry, and study the most effective means 
of getting them forward. 

If any broad lesson is to be drawn from these maneuvers it is that in a war 
of movement the effectiveness of air power has made the cavalry more valuable 
today than ever on account of its ability to traverse great distances, and when 
necessity demands, to advance across country in formations that are least vulner- 
able from the air. This the cavalry can do with much less fatigue than infantry, 
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and if it has sufficient offensive power in the form of pack artillery, it probably 
will be the most effective ground agency we have in a war of rapidly changing 
situations. Certainly this is so until we have track vehicles of the caterpillar 
tvpe available in sufficient numbers to move infantry in a tactical zone without 
the dependence on roads of present day motor transport. 





Field Artillery Crossing a Temporary Bridge Made by the Engineers. 


Coming to the maneuvers it might be well to give a brief resume of two 
different operations, first, a divisional exercise which took place on the 15th-16th 
September and in which the Ist Cavalry Division, re-enforced by an infantry 
brigade and one tank company, was opposed to an infantry division; and later to 
discuss in general the army maneuvers which took place from September 21st 
to 24th inclusive. 


THE DIVISIONAL EXERCISE, 15th-16th SEPTEMBER 
The governing idea of this exercise was that of an inferior but mobile force, 


Eastland, delaying the advance of a superior but less mobile force, Westland. 
The exercise was intended to give the opposing Commanders an opportunity 
of carrying out the following: 
1st Cavalry Division 
(a) Reconnaissance. 
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(b) Preventing an Infantry Division from crossing a river. 

(c) Slipping away during the night, leaving a small force to keep 
contact with and bluff the enemy. 

(d) By means of night movement to place the division in such a position, 
that as soon as it was daylight the eriemy could be attacked in flank. 

(e) Withdrawal after attack. 

3rd_ Division 

(a) Reconnaissance and deployment during the night to force a crossing 
of a river at dawn. 

(b) Reorganization after attack. 























A Squadron of the 12th Lancers 


(c) Meeting an attack by cavalry on the flank before recovery from its 
own attack. . 
(d) Reorganization to continue the movement. 

As the problem was carried out by the opposing Commanders, it entailed the 
seizing of the River Avon along a five mile front by the Cavalry Division, 
its later relief on this front by an infantry brigade, and the movement of the 
Cavalry Division ten miles to the north during the night where a crossing of 
the river and an attack on the enemy's northern flank was contemplated. 

On the opposing side the Infantry Commander, who had complete motor 
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transportation for one brigade, planned to press for the river crossings at day- 


light on the morning of the 16th, while he moved his motorized brigade to the 
north and, making a crossing of the river, attack his opponent’s northern flank. 

As it happened, each commander chose the same river crossing for his flank 
attack, and as a result the Infantry Brigade in motor trucks and the Cavalry 
Division met head on. 

The outcome of this meeting engagement was a victory for the Cavalry 
Division on this field, although its withdrawal during the day would have been 
necessitated, because its line of communications was menaced by the successful 
taking of the river crossings by the balance of the Infantry Division farther 
to the south. 

The noteworthy features of the problem from a cavalry standpoint were: 

(1) The seizing and making good of the river crossings. This was well 
accomplished by one brigade and not so successfully accomplished 
by the other brigade, due to the fact that the latter did not occupy 
the high ground beyond the river in time to check the infantry 
advance. The interesting features of this movement were the use 
of cover and the advance by bounds across country in formations 
least vulnerable to aircraft. 

The withdrawal at night which was very quietly and successfully 
accomplished. 

Bivouac arrangements for a short rest and for feeding of men 
and animals before the night march was started. 

The night march to the river crossing in order to deliver an attack 
at dawn, 

The meeting engagement which was particularly interesting because 
of the delay, diversion and premature unloading of the brigade in 
motor trucks when they encountered a cavalry patrol; and a later 
engagement between two tanks accompanying the Infantry Bri- 
gade, and four tanks accompanying the Cavalry advance guard. 

The problem gave full opportunity for the utilization of the mobility of cav- 
alry, and it exemplified the fact that in co-operation with aircraft and tanks, 
cavalry has even more value than it had before the day of these agencies. 

THE ARMY MANEUVERS, SEPTEMBER 21st-24th 

The controlling idea of the maneuver problem was much the same as in the 
Divisional Exercise of the 15th-16th September. It was that an inferior but mobile 
force, Wessex, had the mission of delaying the advance of a superior but less 
mobile force, Mercia. 

Wessex had immediately available for the operation one Cavalry Division, 
an Infantry Division plus one brigade, tanks, armored cars, mechanicalized ar- 
tillery and complete motor transport for an Infantry Brigade, all of which were 
close to the Mercian border. 

Mercia had one Infantry Division close to the Wessex border, and two 
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Infantry Divisions, a Cavalry Brigade, tanks and armored cars a long day’s 
march to the Fast. 

The main purpose of the maneuvers was to enable higher commanders to 
determine the relation of new weapons to strategy and tactics, and to discover 
as far as practicable in peace time exercises, the value of mechanical agencies, 


such as the new tank, the armored car, the new artillery tractor and motorized 
infantry. It was also desired to secure added information, by practical experi- 
ments, as to the value of the Air Service in reconnaissance and offensive action 
against ground troops in order that a sound doctrine cf co-operation between 
them might be evolved. 








The New Mark 1 Tank. The 3 pounder gun is seen in the turret 
and one Vickers .303 machine gun toward the rear of the body 


The first phase of the maneuvers consisted principally in an attack by the 
mechanicalized Infantry Brigade of the Wessex Command on the 4th Division 
of the Mercian force, which was close to the border. This attack was supported 
by two brigades of cavalry. 

The operation failed to produce the result desired because the infantry in 
motor trucks got into difficulties, due to slippery roads, seven miles from their 
objective, and the troops were forced to advance this distance across country. 
This caused their attack to be delivered three hours and a half after the appointed 
time. 
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In the operation, however, the 2nd Cavalry Brigade advancing on the left 
of the infantry attack, apparently was a material factor in causing the deployment 
of the 2nd Mercian Division, which was marching to the support of their 4th 
Division. 

During the night of the lst phase the cavalry and the mechanicalized In- 


fantry Brigade were withdrawn and rested. 
During the greater part of the first twenty-four hours of active operations, 
the weather was bad. It rained almost continuously, and as everything was being 





The new method of transporting pack artillery over favorable ground. 
Ordinarily the forward mule is hitched on in tandem. 


carried out in strict accordance with war conditions there was very material 
discomfort on the part of men and animals. 

The second phase was mostly taken up with changes of position, the Wessex 
Commander retiring to a stronger line and the Mercian Commander moving for- 
ward to the line of the River Test. In this forward movement he utilized his 
Ist Cavalry Brigade on his left. 

The third phase found the Wessex Commander occupying a strong position 
with his Infantry Brigades, which position he intended to maintain until rein- 
forcements arrived. Having learned of the advance of the 1st Mercian Division 
on the southern flank, he made dispositions to checkmate a probable turning 
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movement by concentrating his Cavalry Division, Horse Artillery and tanks as 
a mobile reserve in his right rear. 

The problem developed as it was contemplated, and the close of the maneuvers 
found the Mercian Commander’s turning movement halted by the Wessex dispo- 
sitions. 

In this phase an interesting enterprise occurred at dawn on September 24th. 
It was during the advance beyond the River Test of the 10th Hussars of the 
Mercian Cavalry Brigade. 

The advance guard of this regiment had been halted by enemy artillery and 
machine guns, and was disposed along a road with its machine gunners replying 
to the hostile fire. Led horses were under cover in woods and behind hay-stacks. 

While the regimental commander was feeling out the enemy’s position with 
patrols and getting his information back, a Wessex tank appeared from behind 
a railroad embankment and came down the road at over twenty miles per hour, 
subjecting the temporary out-guards and their led horses to a destructive fire 
from its three-pounder and machine guns. Continuing on beyond the out-guards 
it charged into the main portion of the advance party which was concealed in 
a fringe of woods, and opened a destructive fire on the dismounted units and 
their horses. Then, still firing, it turned into a field, made a circuit back to the 
road, and returned to its cover back of the railroad embankment, 

This sortie was over in a matter of four or five minutes and it looked to be 


entirely feasible under war conditions, provided cavalry units are not armed to 
meet such an eventuality. 

If a proportion of the machine gunners in the outguards and in the advance 
party had had .50 caliber guns with armor piercing bullets, it is very certain the 
tank would have been stopped, or at least so badly damaged that it would have 
given up its mission before it was able to charge into the units concealed in the 


wood. 

If, in addition to such armament, this regiment had been equipped with two 
high velocity 37 mm. or slightly larger caliber auto-loading pack guns, and one 
of such guns had been properly placed to command the road while the advance 
party was indefinitely held up, the tank could have been knocked out even though 
it got by the machine gunners. 

Although it can be disabled and destroyed like any other fighting device, yet 
the tank, as the British have developed it, is undoubtedly a most formidable and 
useful auxiliary. It is armed with a three-pounder gun and four heavy machine 
guns, and has a maximum speed for short distances on roads of 28 to 30 miles 
per hour. It is a fairly easy target for aircraft and suitable anti-tank guns while 
on the road, but it is thoroughly independent of highways, and when moving 
across country it is a difficult target, especially for artillery and machine guns, 
on account of its speed and its ability to take advantage of every minor topograph- 
ical feature. From what was witnessed at the maneuvers, it is a most depend- 
able vehicle mechanically, and does less damage to roads than a heavy motor 
truck with solid tires. 
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During the various problems the tank was not employed to assist the advance 
of infantry, but because of its speed and mobility it was mainly employed in 
making wide detours, usually accompanying cavalry, motorized artillery and mo- 
torized infantry in flank movements. This would appear to be the role planned 
for the new tank, and in this capacity it appears to be a most valuable adjunct. 

The most interesting features of the army maneuvers were: 

1. Indication of the doubtful value of transporting infantry units in motor 

trucks in a tactical zone. This is principally due to—- 








Another view of the Mark 1 Tank. The 3 pounder gun and the Vickers machine gun are 
not mounted. Two Hotchkiss .303 machine guns are seen in the turret 


(a) The vulnerability of a sizable motor truck column to artillery attack 
and to air attack, both by machine gunning and by bombing. 

(b) The mechanical limitations of this type of transport. 

The demonstration of how a relatively small cavalry force can be instru- 

mental in causing the deployment and delay of a much larger infantry 

force. 

The skillful way in which the Wessex force was withdrawn during the 

second phase, and the excellence with which the Mercian infantry marched 

and mancuvered. 


The loss of contact during the second phase by the Mercian force. 
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The excellent use of cover and camouflage by all troops while marching 
by day, and their provisions for secrecy at night. 

The strategic plan of the Mercian Commander of turning the enemy 
southern flank in order to drive the Wessex force over a neutral boundary 
or cause his surrender, 

The pivetal turning movement planned by the Mercian Commander to 
accomplish this, in which troops were disposed from the pivot outward 





er a 





Motorized Artillery. A new type “Dragon” hauling a 4.5 howitzer 


in accordance with their mobility in order to maintain a consistent front 
during the operations. 

The formation and use of a mobile reserve by the Wessex Commander 
with which he effectually stopped the Mercian turning movement. 
Combats between opposing tanks and between a reconnoitering tank 
and a cavalry squadron. 

Air action against areas occupied by troops, artillery positions, motor 
truck trains, and tanks. 


The demonstrated necessity of adequate weapons for infantry and cav- 
alry against low flying aircraft and tanks, and the possible necessity of all 
small arms ammunition being of the armor piercing type. 
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The demonstrated probable future necessity of having full tracked 
motor vehicles for transport, in order to be able to operate without 


the present dependence on roads. 
The lack of chemical warfare problems entailing gas operations car- 


ried on both by ground troops and aircraft. 
GENERAL COMMENTS 
The 3ritish Army is well trained and has excellent morale. Officers and 


men are efficient and take a very live interest in their allotted tasks. Their 














Motorized Artillery. The old type “Dragon” (Mark 1) hauling an 18 pounder 


cheerfulness under adverse conditions, entailing discomfort or hardship, is tra- 
ditional, and during the bad weather of these maneuvers when they were mov- 
ing night and day, their morale got a good test. It seemed to make little 
difference to any one whether he ate or slept or had a chance to dry out, so 


long as the game was carried on. 
All of the cavalry regiments that I observed were in very good condition. 


Equipment was in excellent shape and well carried, and the greatest possible care 
The latter accounted for the excellent condition of their 


was given to horses. 
animals in spite of the fact that they had been through various hard field exer- 


cises during the regimental, brigade and divisional training periods of the pre- 
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ceding two months. A striking feature of their cavalry and horse artillery is the 
fine type of horses both officers and men have. Their mounts are better than 
ours to start with and from the day a remount is purchased by the Government 
it is given the most meticulous care. 

In regard to the armament of British Cavalry units it is interesting to note 
that as yet they have no .50 caliber machine guns, and the only cannon that could 
be used for anti-tank purposes are the Pack Artillery Howitzer and the Horse 
Artillery Howitzer, when they are not accompanied by a mechanicalized artillery 
unit. Needless to say, no type of howitzer is a suitable anti-tank gun. 











~~ 








The 14th/18th Hussars on the march 


Relative to the armament of the individual, it is difficult for an American 
cavalryman to see the advantage of the lance carried by the Lancer Regiments, 
especially as the trooper also carries a saber and rifle. Again, only their officers, 
warrant officers, non-commissioned officers, and certain privates, such as machine 
gunners, etc., are armed with the pistol, which eliminates the use of this weapon 
as we know it in our service. 

The organization for the maneuvers was most elaborate and all details were 
efficiently carried out. Twenty-four foreign countries had official observers pres- 
ent, and arrangements for them during the maneuvers could not have been im- 
proved upon. In addition to these observers the Secretary of State for War, 
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three Field Marshals, the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, the Air Chief Mar- 
shal, and many high ranking officers of the Army, Navy and Air Force attended 


the maneuvers. 
As a matter of interest it may be noted that the Commander of the Wessex 


force was General Sir Alexander Godley, a Guardsman, who had as his Cavalry 
Commander, Major General T. T. Pitman, and that the Commander of the 
Mercian force was Lieutenant General Sir Philip Chetwode, a Cavalryman. 


CONCLUSION 


Summarizing, it is believed the following deductions are indicated from what 
was demonstrated in the Divisional Exercise described, and in the Army 
Maneuvers : 
1. That, because of development in the air, the cavalry probably has more 
importance today than ever before. 
That Cavalry training must specialize on advancing by bounds across 
country in formations which are least vulnerable from the air. 
That the training of cavalry should be predicated on the role it will prob- 
ably play in future, and that the time allotted to preparation for mounted 
action with the saber should be only in proportion to the probable oppor- 
tunities for such action. 
That tanks are a most valuable auxiliary to cavalry. 
Thet cavalry must be furnished with suitable anti-tank and anti-aircraft 
weapons, using armor piercing, tracer projectiles. 
That the mechanical transport with a cavalry column should be composed 
of full tracked or semi-tracked vehicles, in order that they may be free 
to operate off the roads when necessary. , 





Modern Cavalry and Its Organization 


BY 
General N. N. GOLOVINE 
Translated by Colonel A. M. Nikolaieff 
WIDE divergency of opinion on the cavalry was brought about by the 
World War. In the military literature of France even such extreme 
views were expressed as the abolition of cavalry and substitution of that 


arm by mounted infantry. 


Such opinion came as the result of a long crisis through which the cavalry 


had been passing in the last one hundred years, and which had reached the climax 
during the closing campaigns of the World War on the Western European front. 

The main cause of this crisis lay in the steadily growing importance of fire 
action. The cavalry in the XIX century was still looked upon as the arm pre- 
destined primarily to shock tactics. Some concessions were made to the increas- 
ing value of fire action by universal adoption of the dragoon type of cavalry, but 
they were only concessions which could be summed up in the following words : 
the cavalry considered fire action rather an obstacle, than an ally. 


SHOCK ACTION 

At the beginning of the current century, however, the fact was realized by 
leading cavalrymen that the cavalry shock en masse had become a matter of the 
past. Nevertheless, during the cavalry maneuvers in France, in 1909, there could 
be seen cuirassier brigades with horsemen clad in cuirasses; their mission was to 
play a decisive part in the final encounter of the maneuvering cavalry masses. The 
average cavalryman still believed in the cavalry shock. This is the reason why 
the war, during which their expectations had not come true, caused discourage- 
ment among the broader army circles. Skepticism took the place of the former 
exaggerated hopes, and it drew a veil over the highly useful work which had 
been carried out by the cavalry on all theatres of war, especially on the Russian. 
3ut this work was not what had been expected. The results looked dull. More- 
over, the cavalry, insufficiently equipped with fire arms, was often forced to stop 
and ask the infantry for help. Put lo—when the civil war broke out in Russia 
there came back—so it seemed—the shocks of cavalry masses. Subsequently many 
Russian military writers, especially .those on the side of the Bolsheviks 
raised their voices in eulogies, glorifying the new cavalry leaders. The solution of 
the cavalry crisis was found. During the World War—those writers contended 
-——no real cavalry leaders had come up who would dare “to take a risk”; as soon 
as such leaders appeared the cavalry won its importance back. 

Such rudimentary explanation if subjected to an analysis arouses doubts. 
Indeed, what a strange whim of fate. During the four years of the World War 
about sixty cavalry divisions were engaged on all theatres of war, and an equal 
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number of cavalry was employed as divisional and army corps cavalry . . . and 
not a single “real” cavalry leader showed up in the ranks of this largest mass 
of cavalry that ever existed. But no sooner did the Bolsheviks start the civil war, 
than cavalry leaders sprang up like mushrooms. Military history will prove how 
wrong such a point of view is. There were also excellent cavalry leaders whose 
names became known in the World War. Let us mention Kaledin, Count Keller, 
Novikoff. 

It can not be denied, however, that at the end of the civil war in Russia, as 
well as in the Russo-Polish war of 1920, the cavalry played a more decisive part 
than in the World War. 

SPECIAL CONDITIONS 

The solution of our problem lies in the conditions under which the cavalry 
was fighting. In the World War, confronted with the opposition of regular 
armies, cavalry often acted like a knife which is being used to cut up a bar of 
iron, whereas in the Polish and civil wars it was like a knife cutting wet clay. To 
cut up the latter the knife needs not be tempered, it can be of poor quality and 
even jagged. 

The lack of fighting spirit in the armies facing each other in the two wars 
mentioned. above had another important effect. To force them to fall back and 
even to flee in panic, a mere threatening with envelopment was sufficient. Military 
history has recorded whole epochs when all military operations, owing to the 


poor qualities of two opposing armies, were limited to threatening each other with 
envelopmerit after which the enveloped side considered itself beaten. The possi- 
bility of am easy penetration into the enemy’s rear enabled even the second rate 
cavalry of the Russian and Polish armies of 1920 to live up to the basic prin- 
ciple brought forward by the wars of the XIX and XX centuries which was 
to the effect that cavalry is no longer the arm of mass shocks, it has become the 
arm of maneuver. 


IMPORTANCE OF FIRE ACTION 

It can be taken for granted that the armies in the future wars in Europe 
will not show such lack of fighting qualities as that manifested in the war of 
1920 by both sides. Hence it follows that the cavalry must be able not only 
to maneuver, but also to fight. It will have to fight in order to break through 
the enemy’s protective screen, and also in order to overpower the enemy units 
covering their flanks and rear. The World War’s experience showed that the 
crisis through which the cavalry of all the armies on the European theatre was 
passing consisted in that the striking power of the cavalry either was inadequate, 
or it was not applied by its leaders in the right way. Often cavalry brigades 
and even divisions could have been seen moving in close formation from one 
place to another by their leaders who were looking forward to using their striking 
power for a mass attack. Undoubtedly this out of date idea was the main reason 
why the Russian General Khan Nakhitchevanski, who was in command of four 
excellent cavalry divisions in the East Prussian campaign of 1914, not only did not 
cooperate with the right flank of Rennenkampf’s army at the fight of Stalupenen, 
but even left that flank uncovered at the battle of Gumbinen. Another instance: 
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Fieldmarshal French, the Commander-in-Chief of the British Army, holds in 
readiness near his headquarters, in the first encounter of 1914, a whole cavalry 
corps, evidently waiting for an opportunity to stop the enveloping Germans with 


a shock of his cavalry mass. 

At the same time, when coming up against the enemy protective screen, the 
cavalry generally stopped and waited for the infantry to break the screen through ; 
during this time it remained inactive and held itself ready for a mounted charge. 
A striking example of such tactics is offered by one of the episodes of the bat- 
tle on the Marne. During this battle a rupture occurred between the German 
army of the right flank (von Kluck’s) and its neighbor on the left (von Bulow’s 
army). It lasted from September 6th to 13th, and the gap in three days (Sep- 
tember 8th-10th) reached a width of about 34 miles. Having no reserves available 
the German command could screen the gap only with a weak cavalry curtain. 
Three French and one British cavalry divisions stood opposite the gap. A rare 
opportunity was offered them by fate. If they would have penetrated into that 
gap, von Kluck’s army would have been confronted with a catastrophe. But the 
cavalry of the Allies did not take advantage of it. It saw an obstacle in the 
enemy’s fire, but it did not see an ally in its own. 

FIRE POWER 

In what shall the striking power of the modern cavalry consist, if the mounted 
shocks have become a matter of the past? Remembering the fundamental propo- 
sition that the cavalry has become the arm of maneuver, it is easy to outline the 
limits of the “firing capacity” which in a modern war will give to the cavalry the 
necessary power to strike. 

In the first place cavalry must be able to break through the screen with which 
every operation of an army is covered on the theatre of war. 

Secondly, at the opening phase of an army battle cavalry must be able to 
occupy quickly advantageous points of the terrain, pushing back the enemy ad- 
vanced units sent out to take possession of them. 

Thirdly, it must be able to overpower enemy units assigned the task of pro- 
tecting the enveloped flank and rear. 

Finally, it must be strong enough to break the resistance of enemy rear- 
guard units engaged in holding up their main body’s pursuit. 

Thus, the cavalry’s firing capacity can be limited to its ability to conduct a 
quickly developing fight of maneuver and pre-eminently a fight of encounter. 
It will be, therefore, right to supplement the above formula to the effect that 
“modern cavalry has become the arm of maneuver” with the words “and of the 
fight of encounter.” 

Under the circumstances of a fight of encounter in order to accelerate the 
tempo of the maneuver, it is obvious, that movements mounted will have to be 
carried out on an extensive scale. 


: CAVALRY AND MOUNTED INFANTRY 
But what will be the difference—the question arises—between the cavalry 


and mounted infantry? 
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In the World War the joke was often repeated that the modern cavalry’s 
fighting consisted of the action of mounted infantry and of infantry which was 


moved to its support. 

Under the conditions of action against the enemy's screen, as well as in rear- 
guard engagements and fighting of encounter the front will not form an unin- 
terrupted line. The centres of the fight will be isolated. In such circumstances 
it can easily happen that in some centres of fighting the crisis will be reached 
soon, and the cavalry will be confronted in certain places with an infantry the 
resistance of which is breaking up. Mounted infantry will not take the risk of 
a mounted charge. Such charge, however, under the above conditions presents 
the most effective of quickly acting means. 

In former times the horsemen were “led” into the charge by their leaders. 
The individuality of the fighter was drowned in the charging masses. 

At present the quickened tempo of maneuvering requires from the cavalry 
a dismembered formation in which every subordinate leader down to the chief 
of a section in formation “lava” (as foragers) will be faced with the alterna- 
tive: either to dismount and consequently to slow down the maneuver, or to take 
a chance and continue it mounted with a view to end it with a mounted charge 
should such ideal opportunity come up. Modern cavalry, therefore, should be 
made up of horsemen whose “cavalry spirit” is even higher than it was before. 
Modern cavalry can no longer be “led” into a charge. Now all horsemen should 
vie with each other in striving to carry out the maneuver quickly and boldly and 
to charge the enemy mounted. 

THE GERMAN VIEW 

It is of interest to note that the Germans, on the ground of their experience, 
arrived at an identical conclusion, 

General von Posek, at present Inspector General of the German cavalry 
and one of the most authoritative German military writers, says*: “With pain in 
heart we must confess that the times of mounted mass encounters have passed.” 
It can be seen from his books that during the period, covered in his works, 
mounted attacks in the German cavalry were made only by individual squadrons, 
regiments and brigades. He states that in 1914 the German cavalry was un- 
prepared for dismounted fighting which only gradually and at the cost of much 
blood became a “daily habit.” “It would be, however, the greatest crime,” he 
writes, “to turn the cavalry into mounted infantry.” The latter consists of 
mounted riflemen whereas the modern cavalry shall consist of horsemen who are 
excellent shots and sit on well trained horses. 

The new cavalry regulations in France and Germany, despite differences in 
the text, are based on the same guiding ideas which are as follows: Mounted 
charges no longer represent an independent act of cavalry fighting; they are 
enly an episode on the background of a rifle and gun fight; they become possible 
only when advantage is taken of the unexpectedness of approach toward the 


7 *Gen. und Ins. von Kav. M. V. Posek, “Die deutsche Kavalerie 1914 in Belgien und 
Frankreich.” “Die deutsche Kavalerie 1915 in Litauen und Kurland.” 
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enemy, and as a rule they will be carried out by squadrons and platoons ; mounted 
attacks by regiments and by larger units are exceptions; they will not be made 
in mass formation, as was the case before, but will consist of a sequence of 
mounted charges carried out by squadrons separately. Despite such limitation 
of the mounted charges’ réle the regulations of both armies, the French and Ger- 
man, emphasize that squadrons and platoons shall be always ready to take ad- 
vantage immediately of every opportunity to charge the enemy mounted. 
THE SQUADRON 

At present a squadron in the French cavalry is 150 men strong. In the Ger- 
man cavalry after the World War the squadrons were made stronger; there are 
185 men in the new German squadron. 

It seems that the German decision is right. During periods of strenuous 
work the number of horses melts quickly, and making good the losses in cavalry 
is much more difficult than in the infantry. In the Russian Army it became ap- 
parent trom the very beginning of the war in 1914 that the strength of the 
squadron was not adequate (145 men or 4 platoons of 16 ranks). 

The number of 21 ranks per platoon would seem to be the best solution. 
Such platoon will consist of seven sections of three ranks each. Of them two will 
be automatic-rifle sectidns (one automatic-rifle per section), one—a grenade 
throwing section (one grenade throwing rifle) and four—rifle sections. It is im- 
portant that the automatic-rifles in cavalry, as is the case with infantry, make 
part of the platoon and not form a separate platoon. In this way the men of the 
platoon will get better acquainted with the arm which has become now the main 
arm in a rifle fight, and the platoons will be made more independent. Besides. 
when the automatic-rifle and grenade throwing sections will constitute integral 
parts of the platoon, the men of these sections, if not dismounted, will be looked 
upon as sabres and lances actively participating in the cavalry fight. The de- 
ployed formation of the platoon is its fundamental formation. In the middle 
of it stands the grenade throwing section, on its sides the automatic-rifle sec- 
tions; these three sections form the grenade-automatic-rifle group. The four 
rifle sections take place two on each flank, forming two rifle groups. 

The first file (in all sections) should be armed with lances. In the World 
War the Russian cavalry grew so fond of the lance, that in the course of the 
war many regiments armed with it also the second file. Arming the horsemen 
with lances contributes to grafting them a tendency for mounted action. 

The deployed formation of a squadron consists of four platoons standing 
side by side. If we adopt the organization of a platoon, as proposed above, the 
strength of a squadron will be 205 men, including non-commissioned officers (22) 
and men not in the ranks (baggage, sanitary, etc.). 

The firing capacity of such squadron will somewhat exceed that of the mod- 
ern Trench squadron (150 horsemen with 8 automatic-rifles), but it will be less 
than the power of a German squadron (185 horsemen with 6 light machine guns). 

THE REGIMENT 
In the Worid War the cavalry regiments in France, Germany and Austria 


were four squadrons strong. In Russia their strength was six squadrons. 
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Stronger regiments in Russia~were preferred for the reason that some of their 
squadrons often were sent on special missions, and the regiments very seldom 
could work in full strength. But, taking into consideration the importance of 
having stronger squadrons and the necessity of including in the regiment’s or- 
ganization special units with a view to increase its fighting strength and equip it 
with technical means—it becomes apparent that a regiment should not be made 
up of more than four squadrons of the above composition. 

Among the special units which should be included into the organization of 
a regiment with the object of increasing its fighting strength—the big machine 
guns (moved on wheels) should be mentioned in the first place. The regimental 
machine-gun company or squadron should be divided into two platoons of two 
sections of two machine-guns. Thus the number of sections will be equal to 
the number of squadrons. Such organization is more flexible than the assign- 
ment of two big machine-guns to every squadron: the commander of the regi- 
ment will be able to concentrate the machine-guns into groups and to’support 
the squadrons in need of more machine-guns with a machine-gun platoon or 
even with the whole unit. 

The special units of technical nature which should be added to the organ- 
ization of a cavalry regiment consist of telegraph, telephone and signal oper- 
ators, motorcyclists, mounted sappers, chemical warfare experts, etc. All this 
technical personnel, with a view of a more effective training and better man- 
agement, should be brought together and form one unit called the “technical 
squadron.” The men of the technical squadron, not on duty in connection 
with their special work, should, when necessity arises, take part with rifle and 
sabre in the regiment’s fight alongside with the squadrons “of the line,” 
The technical squadron, however, will not be armed with automatic rifles and 
lances, because in it every horseman or his horse has to carry an additional 
weight consisting of certain parts of technical equipment. 

In such a way a cavalry regiment, if the above organization is adopted, 
will consist: 

of four squadrons (Nos. 1-4), 

of one technical squadron (No. 5) and 

of one machine-gun squadron (No. 6). 

Under modern conditions the infantry needs its “own” guns. The same 
holds true for dismounted cavalry. Every cavalry regiment should have its 
battery of four light guns. The personnel of this battery should be closely 
bound with its “own” regiment (“battery of such or such regiment” should be 
its name, and it should have the same uniform as the regiment and be trained 
together). At the same time, however, these “cavalry batteries” will have 
to be brought together for firing practice during which time they will make 
component parts, as before, of horse artillery groups. In case a cavalry regi- 
ment is assigned a task which calls for “cavalry guns” and the terrain is 
favorable for their use—the senior cavalry leader will order the regiment’s 
battery or a part of it to accompany the regiment. 
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The firing capacity of the new cavalry regiment, if compared with that of 
modern infantry, will be equal to three-fourths of a battalion. 


DIVISIONAL AND CORPS CAVALRY ; : 
Before taking up the question of cavalry units larger than a regiment it 


is necessary to approach the question of divisional and army corps cavalry. 

If we recall the various tasks mentioned above which the cavalry may be 
called upon to carry out in a modern war—our attention will be drawn to the 
following: all of them have not a decisive importance. Before the battle the 
cavalry action will consist in reconnoitering, concealing the true character of 
our maneuver (the role of a screen behind which the army maneuver is car- 
ried out) and creating the most advantageous position for the engagement 
of the army battle. During the army battle the cavalry will concentrate its 
action on the flanks of the army with a view to co-operating toward the suc- 
cess of our outflanking maneuver and to protect the army flanks. At the end 
of a successful battle the cavalry must exploit the success gained by the in- 
fantry and artillery. | 

During the Russian civil and Russo-Polish wars, the cavalry, unlike its 
role in the previous wars, became of dominant importance. But, as men- 
tioned before, this was the result of a special reason, viz. of the unreliability 
of the army which disintegrated under a mere menace to its flank and rear. 

What results are brought by the “independent” action of cavalry, even 


in the rear of an army, if the latter is well organized, can be seen from General 
Mischenko’s cavalry raid on Inkow, during the Russo-Japanese war. Nothing 
was achieved. Even if the tactical success had been greater, the raid could 
have embarrassed the Japanese only temporarily, without any influence on 


the final issue of their operations. 

In a modern war the cavalry unit must cooperate with other branches 
of the army much more closely than before. The name “independent cavalry” 
which was mentioned in the military literature as far as the second part of the 
XIX century seems now absurd. Modern organization of larger cavalry 
units must not be concerned with their capability of “independent action” in 
a mass; it should be rather of such kind that the inclusion of cavalry units 
into larger army units, as the latters’ part, is made easy. In this connection 
it should be remembered that, as the infantry division is the basic tactical 
unit—its interests have to be considered first. and in an army which is 
looking for a war of movement the infantry divisions must be provided with 
excellent cavalry. Owing to the fact that the cavalry problems in a modern 
war are of secondary importance, the increased need in cavalry of the infantry 
divisions can be easily met. Already before the war this was taken into 
consideration by the Germans who added one first class cavalry regiment to 
each infantry division. The military operations in East Prussia in 1914 lead 
to the conclusion that the divisional cavalry must be of sufficient strength 
(one regiment) and of excellent quality. 

It becomes, therefore, clear that the dividing of the cavalry into two 
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solve its problems for the greatest part dismounted, it is inconsistent to give 
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kinds, as practiced in the Napoleonic times: 
command of best officers and mounted on best horses, and another—of second 
class, of inferior training and on inferior mounts, has now to be abandoned. 

If every infantry division has its cavalry regiment, there will be no need 
to add special cavalry units to the army corps. The work of the cavalry will 
be much more efficient, if it is under the direct control of the infantry divi- 
sions, because a closer contact will be maintained with the vanguards which 
are the organs of the divisions, and not of the army corps. When the distance 
between our troops and the enemy is greater than a two days’ march, recon- 
naissances will be carried out by the aviation; as to the cavalry problems 
of a strategic nature they will be taken up by the cavalry of the army. In 
an exceptional case, when the commander of the army corps will be in need 
of “his own” cavalry—he either can use the cavalry of the divisions of the 


second line, or take under his direct control a part of the cavalry of the divi- 


THE BRIGADE 


army corps will normally consist of three divisions. 
ment cavalry unit should be called a brigade, and not a division. 
ter of fact, the firing capacity of a three regimental combination in the cavalry, 
consisting of 96 automatic rifles and 24 machine-guns, is much inferior to the 
firing capacity of an up-to-date infantry regiment with 108 automatic rifles 
Inasmuch as the cavalry has to 


a wrong impression about the cavalrv’s strength. 


cavalry regiments shall form part of the cavalry brigade. 
these batteries will have to follow their regiments, it becomes necessary to 
have one battery more in order to place it at the disposal of the commander 
Its guns should be of the same calibre, but of a longer range. 
Long range is of especial importance in the cavalry. The preliminary engage- 
ment, the surprise attack by fire, the pursuit, and all the other cavalry prob- 


lems can be solved best if our cavalry is outranging the foe. 


—the batteries of the cavalry regiments follow their respective regiments. 





one—of first class, under the 






A cavalry brigade should be made up of three regiments, because an 
However, this three regi- 


As a mat- 


to such a small unit the name of a division which may create in other arms 


A horse-artillery group made up of three batteries belonging to the 
But, as some of 


Moreover, a long-range battery will be able to maintain fire liaison be- 
tween different parts of the brigade, fighting on a wide front, which kind of 
fighting is a specific feature of cavalry action, 

Thus, the horse-artillery group making part of the cavalry brigade will 
consist of three mounted batteries and of one mounted long-range battery, all 


When the cavalry brigade makes a part of an army corps and its three 
regiments are distributed among the infantry divisions as divisional cavalry 
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As to the long-range battery, it either will be attached temporarily to one of 
the infantry divisions, or will stay with the army corps artillery. 
THE DIVISION 

Prior to the World War the strength of a cavalry division was in all 
armies the same, viz. 24 squadrons. The same strength remains now. 

Two cavalry divisions normally formed a cavairy corps. The experience 
of the War has shown that cavalry corps of 48 squadrons or more are hard 
to manage, and that it is much more convenient for the army command to 
handle such a number of cavalry squadrons divided into two groups. 

A cavalry division made up of two brigades of three regiments (24 squad- 
rons) must be able to take in, as its component parts—when necessity arises 
—one or two cavalry brigades working as army corps cavalry. This has to 
be taken into account, when the question of providing the cavalry division 
with additional combat and technical resources is considered. 

In the question of increasing the cavalry strength with additional combat 
resources we come up against serious difficulties. A generous supply would 
affect its mobility. A limit, therefore, has to be found. But the finding of 
a useful limit to such an addition is not an easy thing because it depends 
on the character of the task to be accomplished by the cavalry unit and on the 
topographical conditions of the terrain. For this reason all additional re- 
sources of a cavalry division have to be sudivided into two categories: (1) re- 


sources always needed by the division, and (2) resources which will be needed 


occasionally. 

Now, let us examine them from the above point of view. 

To begin with the infantry. About the middle of the World War two 
battalions of infantry were added to every Russian cavalry division. Our 
enemy even before the war formed with the same purpose the “Fuss” bat- 
talions. At the present time each of the French cavalry divisions has a bat- 
talion of cyclists (“groupe cycliste’) which includes 24 automatic rifles and 
6 machine-guns. In Germany it is planned to add to every cavalry division 
one cyclist battalion, consisting of three companies with 24 machine-guns and 
2 mine-throwers, and one infantry battalion transported on motor trucks. 
Thus we see that both the French and German modern organizations have 
adopted a permanent support of a cavalry division by infantry, and that the 
Germans have made that support twice as strong as the French. 

With a view to increase of the cavalry’s firing capacity, special machine- 
gun units have been added to the cavalry divisions in France and Germany ; 
in France a group of 36 armored cars carrying thirty-six machine-guns and 
thirty-six 37 m.m. guns makes part of a cavalry division; a German cavalry 
division includes (a) three mounted machine-gun sections of 12 machine guns 
each (36 machine-guns), and (b) a group of twelve armored cars armed with 


light guns and machine-guns. The German organization is more adapted to 


a theatre of war where the roads are not in good condition. 
The experience of the civil war in Russia and of the British operations in 
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Mesopotamia leads to the conclusion that the armored cars, owing to their 
strategic mobility (a large field of action), are in the first place an auxiliary 


arm of the cavalry. Without cavalry their importance decreases in a consid- 
erable degree. On the other hand, when added to the cavalry they increase 
very much the latter’s striking power. 

An interesting test was made by the French ministry of war during the 
maneuvers of 1924. The cavalry was equipped with a great quantity of tech- 
nical resources. It was intended to prove that a cavalry division provided 
with additional combat and technical resources could in many cases carry out 
a successful offensive against infantry divisions. But, in the author’s opinion, 
the conclusion which should be drawn from those maneuvers was not to the 
effect that the cavalry divisions could be replaced with “mobile” divisions. 
More than that, the maneuvers confirmed the point of view that all the 
motor traction resources are only auxiliary. The “automobile” infantry is 
nothing else than a kind of reinforcement taking place of the dismounted 
cavalry on the sections of frontal attacks, with a view to enable the greatest 
part of the cavalry to move on mounted and get in the rear of the points 
where the enemy is offering resistance. The “automobile” artillery is impor- 
tant because, being in a position to concentrate quickly its guns on any sec- 
tion of the front, it creates for the cavalry favorable conditions for deploying 
its forces on a wide front. Finally, the armored cars serve as an auxiliary means 
in the cavalry’s task of quickly destroying the obstacles put up by the enemy 
on the roads in order to hold up our advance; without the assistance of the 
armored cars the cavalry will have either to dismount, or to wait for the 
infantry. 

CAVALRY DIVISION ARTILLERY 

The artillery of a German cavalry division consists of one regiment of 
horse artillery made up of three groups. The first group consists of three 
batteries of 3 inch guns; the second of two batteries of + inch howitzers and 
one of 4 inch long-range guns. All batteries of the second group have motor 
traction. The third group consists of four anti-aircraft batteries—one of 
37 m.m. guns and three of 3-4 inch guns; the anti-aircraft batteries are also 
automobile batteries. Besides, every cavalry regiment has two regimental 3 inch 
guns. 

The French cavalry division, or, as it is called “mobile” division, has 
two horse-artillery groups each of three batteries with 3 inch guns. <Auto- 
mobile and anti-aircraft artillery are added when needed. 

Let us compare the above data about the cavalry divisions’ artillery, not 
taking into account the anti-aircraft guns, in the following table: 

French cavalry division German cavalry division 

batteries guns batteries guns 
PT NE. Sock ake ccdevwws 6 24 3 12 
—(regimental artillery) 12 


24 6 24 


4 inch howitzers — 8 
4 inch long range guns +f 
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It can be seen from the above table that the Germans, contrary to what they 
profess “The French are for the technique, we, Germans, are for the morale,” 
are doing everything, as before, to increase wherever possible their artillery. 
They would like to prevent their prospective enemy from having the advantage 
over them in material resources. Their method, therefore, consists in sneering 
at the French tendency to improve and increase the material resources, which 
tendency they attribute to a fear inspired by the “vanquished Germans” to the 
‘‘pseudo-victors.” This method, naive though it may seem, has a certain chance 
of success. In the troubled political atmosphere of France the parties of the 
“left” may iump at the bait, because the material cf a modern army is expensive 
and means an additional burden for the tax-payer. The insincerity of the Ger- 
man writers can be best seen from the organization of the cavalry. The above 
table shows that the German cavalry division is, as far as the material resources 
are concerned, much stronger than the French ‘‘mobile” division. The difference 
is even greater than that which existed before the World War between the Ger- 
man infantry division and army corps, on one side, and the respective French 


units, on the other. 


CAVALRY DIVISION AIR FORCE 
The French “mobile” division does not include, as its permanent part, an air 
squadron. The necessary aviation resources will be assigned temporarily, when 
they are needed, by the army, as the whole air defense is concentrated in the 


army headquarters. 

As to the German division it is intended to include in its composition, as 
its integral part, an air squadron of 12 machines for reconnaissance and ob- 
servation purposes. 

In this connection we should like to express the opinion that the presence 
of a certain air force in the permanent organization of a cavalry division is 
absolutely necessary. The functions of this air force will be as follows: 

(1) to take part in the strategic reconnaissance, 

(2) to correct the long range artillery fire which fire is of especial im- 
portance for successful cavalry action. 

(3) to attack with machine-gun, gun and bombs the units of the enemy 
cavalry which were not able to hide themselves in the folds of the ground. 

(4) to protect our cavalry from the air attacks. 

The above calls for including into the permanent organization of a cavalry 
division, either one reinforced or two air squadrons. 

In connection with the tasks to be carried out, the air forces of a cavalry 
division may be increased by adding to them part of the aircraft resources of 
the army. For instance, during the pursuit of the enemy the air forces accom- 
panying the cavalry will be very large. In that period the bombing squadrons 
will co-operate with the horse-artillery,.and the guns and machine-guns of the 
aeroplanes will be of great assistance to the cavalry rifles and machine-guns. 





Big Game Hunting In Indo-China 


BY 
Major JOHN A. CONSIDINE, Cavalry 


ERHAPS a great many officers ordered to the Philippines for duty 
with the Twenty-sixth Cavalry do not realize that by virtue of a tour 
of foreign service here they are afforded an opportunity for big game 

shooting that otherwise would be beyond the means of the average officer. 
Many army hunters have dreamed of a safari to British East Africa, but 
never seriously contemplated an actual trip there because of the length of 
time necessary—about six months—as well as the enormous expense involved. 
Who of you military nimrods has not been thrilled by the accounts of the 
big game hunts of Stewart Edward White, President Roosevelt and others? 
Is there one of you who has not wished that he might have a better ac- 
quaintance with tigers, elephants and buffaloes than a trip to the circus and 
zoological gardens affords? My mission, then, is to put over to you brother 
cavalrymen, the hunting possibilities of French Indo-China and how you can 
make the trip while on foreign service in the Islands. 

Having gained considerable information about the hunting in Indo-China 
through conversation with several French Colonial Officers in Paris in 1922, 
and having supplemented this by conversations with Major Courtney Hodges 
who had been in Indo-China in 1916, and with Mr, Squires of Manila, I set 
about making the necessary preparations for the actual hunt itself. To do this 
I carried on a correspondence with Mr. Defosse, a French guide who agreed 
to take me on a “safari” for tigers, elephants, buffalo, bison, etc., for a period 
of one month, beginning April 15th, this being about the best time for all- 
round shooting. Next by letter to the American Consul in Saigon, I ar- 
ranged for permits for my arms and ammunition. No arrangements were 
made for hunting licenses as none are required. This is most fortunate as 
nearly all big game licenses are prohibitive in cost to us of the Army. All 
the above arrangements having been made, I began a careful perusal of pros- 
pective sailing dates of carabao and rice steamers from Manila to Saigon, 
with the result that I found a small American steamer sailing for Saigon 
via the Southern Islands, Borneo, Java, and the Celebes. Arrangements 
for my passage for the large sum of fourteen dollars having been quickly 
completed I found myself two weeks later in Saigon after several interesting 
stops en route, the most interesting being Brunei, Borneo, where I was able 
to shoot mouse deer and at the same time see something of the natives and 
the country. 

ARRIVAL AT SAIGON 

At Saigon I met Defosse. Tall and weatherbeaten from twenty-three 

years of tropical sun and torrential rains, erect of carriage and with the 
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elastic step of the woodsman, he looked the part of the real hunter and fron- 
tiersman, which indeed he is. Moreover my hunt with him was to show 
me that he was of the mold we once knew in the States when civilization 
pressed forward and conquered and settled our Western country under such 
pioneers as Daniel Boone. In addition to the fund of knowledge of the 
jungle and its denizens gathered from actual contact and practical experiences, 
Defosse has added much by a wide reading on the various animal and plant 
lives to be found on the Annarite frontier. Furthermore his accomplish- 
ments include fluency in English, Spanish, Italian, Annamite and Moi. In 
addition a quaint philosophy all his own makes him one of the best hunting 
companions and all round “buddies” to be out with for a month on the fringe 
of nowhere. I could listen for hours to his stories of hunting experiences cov- 
ering a period of over twenty years—tales of the many famous hunters who 
have been with him, in addition to those who were not so famous, including 
our Stotsenburg contingent. 

Through Mr. Poulet of the Standard Oil Company, who assisted me in 
every way, supplies were soon purchased, sent to the depot and on their 
way to Gia Huynh, Annam, where we were met by Louis, Defosse’s son, four 
bullock carts, two tame buffaloes, an Annamite cook and ten Moi coolies. 
Here we transferred our dunnage to bull carts and were to continue on 
mounted to the actual hunting grounds, the Lagna Plains, some forty kilo- 
meters to the northeast. 


AN INTERESTING JOURNEY 


The next morning we proceeded through the jungle on old logging roads 
to Tang Ling, thirty kilometers away. This village, inhabited by the Chams, 
is most interesting, Here I saw the last remnants ot a disappearing race, an 
island of Malay Mohammedanism in a sea of Mongolian Buddhism. Their 
customs are so at variance with those of surrounding Mois and Annamites 
that they attract your attention at once. Defosse told me that they were 
once very numerous, inhabiting most of Annam, and that the many beautiful 
old temples now to be found in Annam were their works. However, at this 
time they are reduced to a few thousands and are only to be found in the 


vicinity where I was, and around Phanthiet. I was much impressed by their 
adherence to their Mohammedan religion and surprised on going to their 


mosque to find the crescent over a rude altar and to hear in the religious cer- 
emony I attended the “Allah-il-Allah” of the true believer mixed up witb 
their native language. All this is most surprising, when one considers that 
they have had no connection with the outside world for three hundred years. 
However, in passing, I might add that about half of the village has retrograded 
and accepted the Moi beliefs in demons and forest gods. 

Early next morning we quitted Tang Ling and set out for a small Moi 
village fifteen kilometers away on the banks of the Lagna River. On_ the 
way a small hog deer was killed, thereby insuring fresh meat in camp. Con- 
tinuing on we arrived at our destination and had a most interesting time 
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ferrying carts and swimming animals across the Lagna River. Most inter- 
esting indeed, because we herded several crocodiles into the water ahead of 
us. Defosse casually told me as we were crossing in our canoe that we could 
take a swim here every day and I just as casually said “Fine” but made men- 
tal reservations, having been brought up in the old army on badger fights and 
snipe hunting with a lantern. However, I soon found out that the Moi ab- 
solutely disregards these ugly brutes, fishing and swimming where they are 





A Moi with Hog Deer 


to be found. Arriving at camp in the village on the opposite shore, the after- 
noon was spent in making a palm leaf tent for sleeping quarters for Defosse, 
Louis and myself, and a grass thatched house for a kitchen. The Moi 
coolies billeted themselves around the village with others of their kind so 
that everything was shipshape by dark and all was ready for the hunt proper 
the following day. 


A PRIMITIVE RACE 
Let me digress a moment and tell something of these savages, the Mois. 


They are the aborigines of Indo-China, who, when their country was con- 
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quered by the invasion of the yellow races from the north, retired to the 
jungles and mountains inland and there maintained themselves, confining 
their conquerors to the China Sea littoral. Gradually those tribes or families 
bordering on the coast Annamites have received a veneer of civilization and 
are no longer rated as dangerous, though they are still to be classed as 
savages. Indeed their name, Moi, means savage in Annamite. Farther back 














A Moi Family 


in the mountains are found the “Mois insoumis”—unsubmitted Mois—who 
have little or no intercourse with civilization and who are practically left to 
themselves, only a very few white men having ever penetrated into their 
country. 

Their method of living is simple. Game is plentiful and falls a prey to 


numerous ingenious traps or to their unerring crossbows and poisoned ar- 
rows. Fish are to be had for the taking. The jungle abounds in numerous 
fruits, nuts and roots that give them sustenance. All these are supplemented 
by dry rice planted in burnt over clearings, much as our Igorotes do in the 


Philippines. 
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The family, rather than the tribe, seems to be the unit, the women al- 
ways remaining in the same village. The amorous young Moi buck in search 
of a wife must give up his own village for that of his wife, remaining in the 
house of her parents and assisting them as long as they require him. How- 
ever, he sometimes leaves, but in that event he must leave the children with 
the mother and also keep out of bow-shot of his wife’s male relatives. The 
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Moi Chief, Three Wives and Natural Results 


illustration shows a young ‘Moi and his wife, she being the daughter of the 
medicine man for that section of the country. 


Polygamy is permitted but seldom indulged in on account of the over- 
head: to wit, excessive number of in-laws to support. Polygamous marriages 
are to all intents and purposes restricted to the more influential or better sit- 
uated Mois, such as headmen. The large group illustration shows the chief of 
the village where I camped, with his three wives and some of their twenty-two 
offspring. The old woman in the center, his first or No. 1 wife, rules the 
household. His second wife, on the extreme right, lives with the first one, 
while the third wife, the young one on the left, lives with the family of the 
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medicine man, The adornments worn by the women are silver neck rings and 
strings of amber beads. 
THE MEDICINE MAN 

The Moi medicine man exploits the whole village, thereby saving him- 
self the necessity of working. In the case of a sick girl, his grandchild, 
by the way, I saw how he operated. He built a rude altar, first having made 
his son-in-law, who lived with him, obtain a gallon of alcohol, six chickens 
and about a bushel of rice. The ceremony took place one night in front of 
the assembled village to the accompaniment of the tom-toms. On a low plat- 
form was placed the “spirits” and the cooked food, flanked on either side 
by a candle stuck in a bottle. The medicine man took a kneeling position 
facing the altar, and went through a number of salaams chanting in the 
meantime. He then informed the assembled multitude that he had obtained 
laiason with the God concerned and would ask him what the parents would 
have to do in order to cast out the evil spirits from their sick child. Placing 
a pot of live coals in front of him and sprinkling them with sandalwood 
shavings, he leaned over in the fumes and chanted in a monotone. About every 
five minutes he would mumble something which none of the other Mois 
except his wife, could understand, but which she, with a knowing smile, would 
translate to the others. He did this four times, the wishes of the God being 
first, a house; second, an umbrella; third, a pig; and fourth a buffalo. At the 
fourth translation he gave a good imitation of a taint and remained stretched 
out for another five minutes when he came to and acted as host, passing out 
portions of the alcohol and food. Bear in mind that all of the articles re- 


quested would go to him as the god’s earthly representative. The old rascal 


was clever, as an explanation of why he asked for each of the articles men- 
tioned will show, The house he lived in was dilapidated, here was his chance 
to get a new one; the rainy season was approaching, hence the umbrella; the 
pig is a standard of currency and can be exchanged for alcohol; while he 
needed a replacement for a buffalo he had sold Defosse two days before. All 
these things the son-in-law could furnish. The house he would have to build; 
the umbrella he could purchase from what I paid him; the pig he had; and 
being a cattle thief (in fact that was the main business of the men of this vil- 
lage), the buffalo he could obtain by the usual means. Really not half as 
crude as the gold brick method we are so accustomed to. 

However, let me leave the Mois and get back to my hunting again. 

In the morning Defosse went out to build a “boma” in the jungle and to 
set out a bait for tiger, while I with two Mois went out to try for deer. 
About a mile from the Moi clearing, I struck the Lagna Plains proper and 
skirted along the edge of the jungle about two hundred yards out in the knee 
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high grass of the plains. I never dreamed there could be so many deer in one 
place, for in a two hours’ walk I jumped over sixty and succeeded in killing 
two hog deer bucks, my Occidental code of hunting prohibiting my shooting 
does, which constituted nearly all the deer I saw. Defosse later informed me 
that I should shoot the does in preference to the bucks. It seems that an- 
nually many Laotian hunters come down to shoot the bucks while their 











Banting Bull 


horns are in the velvet, as there is a ready market for these horns among Chi- 
nese medicine makers. It is safe to say that an average shot, if he so desired, 
could kill fifteen deer in a morning’s shoot. These deer are a small plains 
deer, dressing about 40 pounds and are by far the best meat obtainable in 
Indo-China. 
PREPARING FOR THE TIGER 

However, let me get back to my story. The Mois packed the deer as you 
can see from the illustration and I started to return to camp where Defosse 
met me and told me the “boma” was built and that he would take one of the 


buffaloes out and kill him there for bait. About two hours after lunch we 
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went to the jungle and killed the buffalo about fifteen yards in front of the 
‘“boma”, tying the carcass securely to a tree by a steel cable so that the 


tiger would not be able to drag it away. 


Perhaps a short explanation of the preparation necessary to obtain a shot 
at tiger will not be superflous. A likely spot, such as one near a trail junc- 
tion, for tigers travel on roads and trails almost exclusively, having been 
selected in the jungle, the next step is to build the “boma”. This consists of 











A 660 Pound Tiger—-Length, 10 feet, 11 inches 


a small box-like structure of palm leaf grass and boughs in which the hunter 
conceals himself and from which he shoots by passing his rifle through a 
small aperture on the side toward the bait. In addition a grass and palm leaf 
blind is built and a trail cleared so that one can approach the bait without 
being seen or heard. This double system is necessary for one goes to look 
at his bait every morning, just as soon as he can see his sights. If the tiger 
is there you shoot him from the blind. If he has been there during the night, 
you get in the “boma”, your companions tie it shut, pile boughs on the en- 
trance and go away, leaving you to a policy of watchful waiting and hoping. 
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On the other hand if the bait has not been touched during the night there is 
no use sitting in the “boma” as tigers do not prowl around in the day time. 
Nevertheless, it is worth while to go to look at the bait just at dusk, though 
this has the disadvantage of requiring a long walk back through the jungle 
by torchlight. However, if you use a headlight you may get a shot at the 
large Indian Sambur deer which are sometimes used both for meat and as 
tiger bait. 

The idea of the above proceeding is that having placed your bait under 
the trees where the birds cannot find it, its aroma will be wafted by the 
night breezes to where some striped cat will catch the odor and leave his 
deer hunting for the carrion you have set out. Defosse says that once a tiger 
smells a bait he is sure to come, even though he has a kill of his own, and will 
remain in the near vicinity. Having prepared just such a layout we returned 
to camp thoroughly tired out and ready for dinner. 

After dinner Defosse explained the various shots I should take in order 
to get my tiger. They are three in number. If the tiger is facing you, shoot 
right between the eyes, while if he has his side exposed, shoot at the bottom 
of his ear or in the spot on his shoulder, called the clear spot, on account of the 
absence of black stripes. The illustration shows the clear spot quite plainly. 
He told me to wait until the tiger started to feed and watch until he kept his 
head still, when I should shoot. He also strongly advised the head shot as 
being certain, whereas the shoulder shot might entail the dangerous under- 
taking of following the blood trail of a wounded tiger. This I have found out 
by experience is “not so good”, as wounded tigers usually are rather peevish 
and do not like to be crowded. This is one case where the old “two are 


company, three are a crowd” does not hold. Two are a crowd in this case 


and after one experience in grass twelve feet high, never again for me. 

For the next few days I visited the bait every morning and finding it had 
not been touched, continued on to the plains in search of sladang, or Indian 
bison, a large humped animal much like our American bison only larger, at- 
taining a height of seven feet or more at the hump and a weight of thirty-three 
hundred or more pounds. Many fresh tracks of sladang were seen but ap- 
parently they left the plains and went into the jungle before we arrived, due 
to our first going to the bait each morning. Hog deer we killed as we wanted, 
taking running shots only for the sport of it, as they were so plentiful. These 
deer were as nearly tame as any I ever saw. They did not know what fire- 
arms were and never ran over one hundred and fifty yards, often stopping 
every few jumps to look back at us. I have seen as many as twenty at one time 
and killed several each time I went after them. 


A SLADANG HUNT 


3y this time my tiger bait was about gone, so that as things turned out 
one morning I was fortunate indeed. I was awakened by Defosse about three 
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A. M., and on going outside the tent heard on three sides of camp a continuous 
something like the moo of a cow but terminating in a rasping drawn out 
sound. Defosse informed me that these were sladang calling and that it be- 
hooved us to get our breakfast and get going. 


We started out shortly thereafter for an hour’s hike through the dark 
jungle finding our way by means of the pitch torches carried by the Mois. 
When we arrived near the edge of the jungle, the calling of the sladang was 











Solitary Sladang Bull 


very near and very loud so that I was on edge, well knowing that this was the 
most dangerous of the game to be found in Indo-China. 

As we approached the long grass at the edge of the jungle two dark 
shapes snorted and ran off. I made no effort to shoot as it was still too dark 
to see my sights. As I was approaching a small tree I jumped another but 
the same conditions existing I again did not attempt to shoot. Just as I 
arrived in the open I saw, about one hundred and fifty yards to my left, a 
herd of about twenty-five sladang. The grass being high I climbed into a 
small isolated tree and luckily found the limbs so arranged that I had a 
seat, foot rest, back rest and muzzle rest. From my elevated position I saw 
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one sladang a little nearer than the others and attempted to draw a bead on 
it but found I could not see my sights. Defosse advised me to shoot as the 
herd was restless, so aligning my sights on the sky I brought my rifle down 
and fired, being fortunate enough to drop one, I fired two more shots at the 
running herd but did not hit. After a short time during which we watched 
the one that was down, we went up and found that my 220 grain, hard nosed 
Springfield bullet had broken the back of my first quarry, a sladang cow. 
Suddenly behind us I heard the sladang call again and only at a distance of 
about four hundred yards. I went back along the edge of the jungle, hoping 
to get a calf for a tiger bait, as Defosse had his doubts about moving the cow. 
As I came out to the edge of the grass, I heard two snorts and there twenty- 
five yards away was an enormous solitary bull pawing the ground and goring 
a bush, apparently ready to deny our passage in that direction. At first I 
thought it was an elephant, so large was this brute when viewed broadside at 
close range. However, I did not view him long as Defosse pulled me back 
into the fringe of trees at the edge of the plain. From behind a tree I fired at 
his left shoulder with a solid, not getting a head shot as he was still goring the 
bush. He raised his head slowly and looked straight in front of him with a 
dazed expression in his eye. I fired again, this time for his neck and he 
collapsed. I went up and fired into his head. By the way, this should always 
be done as one must be sure that his game is killed and not simply stunned. 
I then proceeded to put the tape on him getting the following measurements : 
tip of nose to root of tail, ten feet eight inches; height at withers, six feet, 4 
inches; height at hump seven feet, one-half inch. Defosse estimated him at 
well over three thousand pounds. 


After taking some pictures we returned to camp where Defosse got the 
Moi chief to agree, for ten piastres and the meat of the sladang bull, to drag 
the sladang cow into the jungle. I might mention in passing that it took 
thirty-two men to drag the cow four hundred yards and then it was only pos- 
sible due to a heavy dew which acted as a lubricant. The next day was spent 
in building a “boma” and preparations for getting a tiger. Several days 
elapsed before a tiger touched this bait but in the meantime I had good sport 
on sambur, hog deer, wild boar and peacocks. 


A TIGER AT LAST 


At last the morning came, when arriving at the sladang bait I saw that it had 
been dragged out of its usual position and a third of one hind quarter had been 
eaten. Into the “boma” I got, while Defosse and the Mois placed leaves on the 
door and went away talking, this being the approved solution to let the tiger know 
that it was all clear and he could come up. Now came the agonizing part. 
Tensed, all ears, I listened for the approach of the jungle king, not trusting the 
limited view I could get from the peep hole. Every time a leaf fell on the “boma,” 
my heart skipped a beat and once when a lizard dragged himself on the dry leaves 
behind my back, it nearly stopped altogether. To say that I was on the “qui vive” 
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would hardly express it as I am sure I could have heard a mosquito call from 
fifty yards away. but all these heart jumps were nothing to the one I got when 
the deep silence of the jungle was broken by a crash like thunder in the limbs 
just over my head. At this point I nearly passed out, figuring the tiger surely 
had me. When J] was able to move | parted the brush on the top of the “boma” 
and saw a small monkey perched in a limb over my head looking at the bait. At 
that moment | fully realized the meaning of “premeditated” and “malice afore- 














Hunter’s Reward. Weight, 600 Pounds. Length, 10 feet, 6 inches 


thought” as given in the Manual of Courts Martial. However, I might add that 
| felt mighty relieved at the same time. 

Shortly afterwards two jungle fowl came out in the small clearing near the 
bait and were joined later by a kind of pheasant. Next an iguana, or large 
lizard, about four feet long slithered over the leaves and started to partake of the 
bait. This interested me deeply, so that while I was intently watching his actions, 
eve close to the peep hole, I lost track of my mission. However, I was to be re- 
minded of it in a most emphatic manner. Every detail is fixed on my memory. 
There in front of me was the lizard with an enormous piece of meat apparently 
stuck in his throat and which he was unable to either disgorge or swallow, a large 
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round swelling showing in his neck. I remember he was making a tremendous 
effort to swallow when all was blotted from my sight except a succession of 
black and orange stripes and an overpowering smell of tiger not two feet in front 
of my face. The tiger had come. Straight to the bait he went and stood with 
his forepaws on its rump, broadside to me and looking at the departing lizard. 
Zero hour had arrived. Carefully I passed my Springfield barrel through the 
peephole, caught the aperture of his ear over my front sight and pressed the 

















A Fallen Jungle King 


trigger. He dropped to the shot, and lay still except for the snakelike movement 
of the tip of his tail so common to the cat family. My mission was accomplished. 

Shortly thereafter we broke camp and moved to a new country where [ killed 
four banting, a type of wild cattle of the same family as the sladang. In fact, 
the sladang is called the gaur, and the banting, the lesser gaur. Both these brutes 
furnish wonderful sport to the hunter and alone make the trip worth while. 

A HUNT FOR ELEPHANT 

All the time | hunted banting I saw innumerable tracks of elephants, but too 
old to make it worth while to follow them. One day, though, we came on spoor 
not two hours old and Defosse took the trail out through the tall grass into the 
jungle to a dry stream bed where they had dug in the sand for water. We closed 
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in on them and soon heard them thrashing around in the jungle ard breaking 
limbs as they fed. Defosse called a halt, lighted his pipe so that he could have 
his wind direction all the time, and finally told me to follow him as he intended 
to make a circle, head them off and let them feed up to us. We started our de- 
tour and had gone about five hundred yards through the jungle when Defosse 
motioned me to come alongside at the same time pointing to my right front. All 
| saw was an ant hill and foliage until the ant hill moved and resolved itself into 
the huge stern of an elephant. I think she was surprised for she turned and 
came a few steps towards us bringing her massive head into full view. No time 
now to pick a shot, for we had to shoot and that quickly. We both fired and 
she sank back into a sitting position but it was only an instant before she got on 
her feet and lumbered towards us. The details of the next few moments are not 
very clear in my memory. However, I knew Defosse was firing, and I, too, 
was firing as fast as I could. The elephant fell again, got up, came on again and 
fell once more, this time on her side. While I reloaded, Defosse slipped up and 
fired a shot into her head on the line between her eye and ear, and she rose no 
more, I feel sure that she was not charging but that her first forward movement 
was impelled either by curiosity or by being startled and that her continued ad- 
vance was pure inertia, the head shots she was receiving dazing her until he 
brain was pierced and she fell. 


So ended my actual hunt in Indo-China. However, I do not think it would 


be amiss here to mention that this trip can be made from Manila for five hun- 
dred dollars, everything included. Considering passage, a month's outing, won- 
derful big game shooting, and a top notch guide, it is indeed cheap when com- 
pared to any other country offering the same hunting advantages. 


NoTE: The author will be glad to furnish any one writing him with detailed in- 
formation regarding this trip. 





The Principles of War and Their Application to Small 
Cavalry Units 


I. Principle of the Offensive 


BY 
Lieutenant W. F. PRIDE, Cavalry 


HE dictionary tells us a principle is a “fundamental truth—-a general 

truth—an axiom.” Training Regulations 10-5, referring to the Prin- 

ciples of War states, “These principles are immutable. Their appli- 
cation varies with the situation, the fundamentals of which are time, space 
or distance, terrain, weather, relative strength, including the physical and 
disciplinary factors, such as numbers, morale, communication, supply and 
armament. Their proper application constitutes the true measure of military art, 
and it is the duty of all officers to acquire their true meaning by study, partic- 
ularly the study of history, by reflection, and by practice, not only in purely mil- 
itary work, but in administration and business operations.” 

We are prone to accept those statements rather perfunctorily and in 
casually reading Training Regulations 10-5 decide that the Principles of War 
are not for lieutenants and captains to appreciate and practice but are some- 
thing that requires a War College graduate’s education to understand. In 
other words, the tendency is to make a mountain out of a mole hill. As a mat- 
ter of fact the Principles of War are nothing but good old fashioned horse 
sense and their application requires only the employment of more of that good 
old fashioned quality. As proof of that statement, it is not necessary to 
search further than the records of the War of the Rebellion. That war de- 
veloped many leaders who became successful commanders with nothing 
more to start with in the way of preparation than a natural fund of sound 
common sense. Napoleon realized the necessity for physical superiority at 
the decisive point and stated this principle in many ways. Forrest sum- 
marized the whole thing in his famous statement about “gittin’ there fust with 
the mostest men.” 

Let us accept for a moment the statement that the Principles of War are 
merely statements of horse sense and inquire why the War Department states 
that it is the duty of all officers to acquire their true meaning by study, by 
reflection, and by practice? There are probably several reasons. One of 
the most important may be the fact that the human race collectively is not 
composed of really keen observers. How many of us have not had the ex- 
perience of passing by a familiar object daily without noticing it until some 
particular incident called our attention to it? The object may have been a 
projecting sign over a building, a monument, a building of peculiar shape or 
color; it makes no difference. The point is that it was so obvious we over- 
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looked it until something unusual occurred to call our attention to it. The 
same thing applies to our reading. A mere casual reading of a campaign 
will reveal little of value to us and that little will be quickly forgotten. It is 
only by reading and rereading, studying and staking out the various moves 
of the campaign on a map that we can really appreciate and understand it. 
What is more obvious than the fact that if we want something in this world 
we must go get it? Very plainly speaking that is a statement of the Princi- 
ple of the Offensive. Yet history is replete with examples of commanders 
who have not observed that principle—and who have failed. 
VALUE OF STUDY 

In Napoleon’s Maxims we find this statement on the value of study, 
“If I always appear prepared, it is because before entering on an undertaking 
I have meditated for long and have foreseen what may occur. It is not genius 
which reveals to me suddenly and secretly what I have to do in circumstances 
unexpected by other people; it is reflection; it is meditation. 

The process of education might well be defined as that of training com- 
mon sense. By training our common sense then, by study, by reflection and 
by practice in time of peace we can gradually develop it to the point where 
the Principles of War will become in truth, principles; to the point where 
they will be axiomatic. Then it is possible that in the heat of the battle, 
when there are a thousand conflicting and disturbing factors, this study and 
reflection will point to us what we have to do. Our trained common sense 
will respond under any and all circumstances. 

The purpose of this article is to point out briefly some of the more im- 
portant features of the Principle of the Offensive and to show the applica- 
tion of that principle to the training and conduct of small cavalry units. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE OFFENSIVE 

The importance of the offensive is stressed throughout all War Depart- 
ment publications. In Section V of Training Regulations 10-5 we find this 
statement, “The object to be attained by training is to enable the Army to wage 
offensive warfare. While training must cover certain phases of defensive doc- 
trine and police doctrine, the Army must definitely understand that these are only 
means to the definite end—offensive warfare—and every individual in the military 
service must be imbucd with the spirit of the offensive.” The meat of that state- 
ment is included in the last sentence which states that every individual in 
the military service must be imbued with the spirit of the offensive. That 
does not mean generals alone but lieutenants and corporals and every in- 
dividual. That being the case, and the announced policy of the War Depart- 
ment, it behooves every individual to understand that principle and what its 
observance includes under any and all circumstances. 

One of the finest examples of a command that was thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of the offensive may be found in the annals of our Civil War. 
Stonewall Jackson had the faculty of instilling that quality into his men. It 
is said of his division at the second Manassas (Stonewall Jackson by Hender- 
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son) “So long as the cold steel was left to them, and their flanks were safe, 
they knew that their indomitable leader expected them to hold their ground, 
and right gallantly they responded.” 

Frederick the Great recognized the value of the offensive and his cavalry 
presents one of the best examples in history of cavalry imbued with that 
spirit. In Denison’s History of Cavalry we find that “Frederick not only 
ordered his cavalry to charge, sword in hand, but he recommended his officers 
always to be the first to charge; he being of the opinion that the offensive was 
the proper, and only principle, on which cavalry should act.” 

History is replete with examples of the successful employment of cavalry 
that has been handled offensively. It is not within the scope of this article 
to cite many examples; it is sufficient to state that Seidlitz, Ziethen, Murat, 
Stuart, Forrest, Wilson, Ashby and Allenby, all attained their successes by 
observance of the Principle of the Offensive. 

When the writer was a student at the Cavalry School, Colonel Hamilton 
Hawkins, then Assistant Commandant, used to cite frequent examples of the 
small cavalry units on the Mexican Border and in the Philip- 


employment of 
the best of those incidents concerned a Corporal Morris of 


pines. One of 
the 4th Cavalry and took place in Zambales Province, P. I. Corporal Morris 
had been sent with a detachment of fifteen men from his troop to find a signal 
detachment that had become separated from the command. The corporal 
found the detachment, remained with it that night and started to rejoin his 
command next morning. On the return march his force was preceded by a 
point of two men. At a small bamboo bridge over a stream crossing, his 
point came upon a Filipino dozing in the sun, whom they promptly threw into 
the stream. His screams alarmed a party of two or three hundred insurrec- 
tionists hidden by grass and trees on the far side of the stream. It was 
necessary that Corporal Morris cross the stream at this point in order to 
regain his command. Some members of his detachment desired to dismount 
and fight on foot. Alone and isolated as they were, this course would proba- 
bly have been suicidal. Corporal Morris charged across the stream and 
through a cut in the farther bank in column of twos killing seven of the enemy 
and escaped without loss to his own command. He understood the value and 
importance of the offensive. 
APPLICATION TO SMALL UNITS 

In an article published in the October, 1925, number of THe Cavarry 
JoURNAL the writer referred to a mounted combat situation that was a part of 
a platoon competition held at The Cavalry School in June. It will be of 
interest here to study that situation a little more carefully. The competing 
platoon was assumed to be reconnoitering in hostile territory. At a certain 
point along the route the advance elements of the competing platoon came to 
About two hundred vards farther on the 


a nose extending across the road. 
road turned to the right for about two hundred yards and then left again. 
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Irom the nose the road beyond and the surrounding country were visible 
for some distance. 

When the advance elements reached this nose they saw two mounted men 
with flags spaced at such a distance on the road as to represent the leading 
and rear elements of a hostile platoon of cavalry. Those men were moving 
toward the nose at a walk with the leading man about five or six hundred 
yards away. (Note: The advance elements of our friendly platoon were not 
left to make these assumptions themselves. An umpire riding with them 
pointed out the two mounted men and explained quickly and briefly what 
they represented.) Note also that the point of the Blue or friendly platoon, 
if it approached the nose properly, was hidden from view of the hostile platoon. 

It will be of interest to study the way the average platoon reacted. 

1. The points promptly dismounted and opened fire. In some cases 
“enemy in sight” was signalled back to the platoon and in some it was not. 

2. On hearing the firing or receiving the signal some platoon leaders 
left their platoons to follow at a walk while they galloped forward to make 
their personal reconnaissance. Others took ‘their platoon forward promptly 
but wasted time issuing a long, academic order. 

3. In every case a mounted attack was finally decided upon. 


4. In every case the action was characterized by a very noticeable degree 
of slowness due to wasted time in the issuance of orders and making a per- 


sonal reconnaissance. 

A careful study of this one action which took place during the platoon 
competition and which has just been briefly described will teach us many 
things. For the present we will confine ourselves to the points noted above. 

In teaching advance guard conduct and action it is usually the case in 
a meeting engagement that the advance guard does dismount as a whole or 
in part and forms the pivot of maneuver for the main body. But that type 
of action is more likely to be the result of the meeting of larger units—say 
units the size of a squadron or larger. The smaller the unit, the more diver- 
sified its actions will be because the small unit is more flexible, more mobile 
and can be controlled much more quickly and readily. But for the small unit 
to reap the benefits of its greater facility for maneuver, its mobility and its 
general handiness it must realize that it possesses those qualities and it must 
be practiced in exercising them. 

FORM OF ORDERS 

The five paragraph, formal order is splendid. It serves a very definite end. 
One has only to read some of the orders issued during the Revolution, The Mex- 
ican and Civil Wars in order to appreciate its advantages. But it must not be 
recited parrot-like at great length in all situations. In a previous article it was 
shown how a complete five paragraph order might be issued without a word 
being spoken, as for example: 

Paragraph 1—Leader points to enemy. 

Paragraph 2—Leader raises his pistol. 
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Paragraph 3—Leader signals Line. 

Paragraph 4—Onmitted. 

Paragraph 5—Leader sticks his spurs in his horse and moves out—leading 

his unit. 

The above order is, of course, applicable to a small unit in a hastily prepared 
action, The point to be emphasized, however, is that mobility and handiness should 
not be sacrificed for the sake of a form. 

Keeping the above situation in mind let us digress a little and consider what 
is necessary to imbue our troops with the offensive spirit. 

First and perhaps the most important aspect of the Principle of the Offen- 
sive is that which involves getting the jump on the other fellow. When two 
hostile forces, whose relative combat strength is equal, or nearly so, meet it is 
obvious that that one of them that launches its attack first will have the advan- 
tage. In such a situation there are only two alternatives; to fight or to run. In 
order to get the jump on the other fellow the leader must be alert and aggres- 
sive himself. He must be quick in making his reconnaissance and decision 
and quick in putting his decision into effect. 

The second factor to consider is that it is not sufficient for the leader to 
decide to take the offensive and get the jump on the enemy. That is merely a 
For his decision to succeed every man and subordinate under 


mental process. 
ability to handle their 


him must have confidence in their leaders and in their 
weapons and cope with the enemy. 
IMPORTANCE OF TRAINING 

Finally, then, in order that men and subordinate leaders may have that con- 
fidence they must have practice. And that is a matter of training. The higher 
commanders obtain their knowledge of the value of the offensive through study. 
Men and subordinate leaders obtain the same knowledge, in time of peace, through 
constant training in small combat exercises, by drill, and by study. 

Training Regulations have taken a great stride forward when they prescribe 
that training in combat exercises shall begin early in the recruits’ instruction. 
That is excellent but it is not enough. In a short time the recruit becomes pro- 
ficient in advancing as a skirmisher or as a forager over a familiar part of the 
drill field. But confront that recruit with a new situation or a new piece of 
terrain and he will be as green as ever. The Principle of the Offensive cannot 
be taught by teaching the men of a platoon to yell when they charge across the 
drill field or by a display of savage ferocity when they ride through the saber 
course. Those are aids but there are many others. 

If we study the campaigns of Seidlitz, Murat, Forrest, Allenby and the ac- 
counts of the successful employment of small cavalry units we will find one 
common characteristic in all those leaders—Initiative. Initiative may be natural 
or developed. If it is natural, training will help it along the right lines and if it 


is not natural, training will develop it. 
Let us then in our training of recruits, non-commissioned officers and our 
platoons and troops, display initiative. In a meeting engagement it is obvious 
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that the conduct of a platoon acting as advance guard for a squadron will no 
usually be the same as that of four men acting as advance guard for a platoon 
But the platoon will not know it unless it has practice in both types of action 

It has become a principle of cavalry employment that small isolated bodie: 
of cavalry, if they fight at all, should fight mounted, unless the mission forbids 
mounted action. Had the competing platoons, in the situation previously de- 
scribed, been habituated to that type of action the results might have been dif- 
ferent. For example, had the points known as a result of their training, that in 
such a situation the platoon leader would charge, they would probably have done 
one of two things; either they would have remained concealed until the remain- 
der of their platoon reached them or they would have charged the hostile point, 
mounted. 

In order for every man to be imbued with the spirit of the Offensive it 
would appear that we must instill variety into our training and develop initiative 
by presenting constantly varied situations, by actually showing men and _ sub- 
ordinates what they can do. This will develop confidence in themselves, their 
ability to handle their weapons and in their leaders. And of course for the 
cavalryman, bold riding is essential to this confidence. A cavalry unit which 
possesses those qualifications—confidence in self, in ability to handle its weapons, 
in its leader and in ability to ride like the devil wherever a horse can go—will 
have the true oftensive spirit and given a fair chance will be unbeatable. 














The Cavalry School Team 


In the Colorado Endurance Ride 
BY 


Captain H. N. BEEMAN, V. C. 


HE 1925 Colorado Endurance Ride contributed another praiseworthy 
chapter in the annals of equine endurance, and The Cavalry School 
horses furnished their full share of the gameness and enduring qualities 
exhibited in the grueling five day test. It is the purpose of this article to 
chronicle the part taken by the Cavalry School representatives. An attempt 
will be made to convey to our readers some of the lessons learned, but unfor- 
tunately the most valuable ones will have to remain deeply engraved on our 
own consciousness, because it would be futile to try to picture such sensa-: 
tions as riding a tired horse the last long miles of the last long day. 
PRELIMINARY SELECTION OF HORSES 
Authority to send three officers, three enlisted men, and six horses to par- 
ticipate in the 1925 Colorado Endurance Ride was received in the latter part 
of May. The officers were not selected until the first week in June, at which 
time we started to select our horses. Major B. T. Merchant, Director, De- 
partment of Horsemanship, gave us permission to use any horse except those 
going with the Horse Show Team. A list of horses knwn to have good breed- 


ing, serviceably sound limbs, and a record of good endurance was made first. 
Horses under seven years of age were not considered. The annual night ride 
gave us an opportunity to observe the performance of several prospects on a 
long ride. The others on the list were examined under the saddle for char- 
acter of gaits. A tentative selection of ten horses was made as a result of 
these observations, and two others were added later for tryout on the road. 


i A brief decription of all horses selected for trial is as follows: 


Vamp: Color, b.; sex, G.; age, 12; height, 15-34%; weight, 1040 pounds; breed- 
ing, % T. B., by Ganadore. Remarks: A rather leggy, clean limbved horse 
with very clean gaits, and a real down the road disposition. Owned by 
Capt. H. N. Beeman, V. C. Put in training on March 1st, and did well in 
the April ride of 150 miles at the Cavalry School. 

Dick Boola: Color, blk.; sex, G.; age, 11; height, 15-312; weight, 1075 pounds; 
breeding, % T. B., by Boola Boola. Remarks: A good type of horse with 
very quiet disposition. Paddles a little with both front, travels wide and 
close to ground. Has been used as a jumper in classes for several years, 
and did well in several night rides. 

McAlester: Color, b.; sex G.; age, 10; height, 15-2; weight, 955 pounds; breed- 
ing, % T. B., by Patrick Henry. Remarks: A chunky, sturdy, good legged 
polo pony, which had played several years. Gaits straight and clean but 
travels with a short, choppy stride. 

Aline: Color, blue roan; sex, M.; age, 7; height, 15-83%; weight, 1050 pounds; 
breeding, % T. B., by Al Block. Remarks: Travels wide but high in front 
and a little close behind. This mare went 230 miles in 1924 Colorado ride, 
and 120 miles in 1924 Eastern ride. Was withdrawn each time for lame- 
ness in front. She showed no ill effects as a result of these efforts. 
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Potomac: Color, ch.; sex, G.; age, 10; height, 15-242; weight, 990 pounds; breed- 
ing, % T. B., by Tecumseh, Jr. Remarks: A good shouldered, long backed, 
sickle-hocked horse, which travels with good clearance in front but close 
behind when trotting less than 10 miles an hour. Has been used as a 
jumper for several years, and did well in all night rides. 

Lunetta: Color, b.; sex, M.; age, 7; height, 16; weight, 985 pounds; breeding, 
% T. B., by Dandy Rock. Remarks: A leggy, good bodied mare which trav- 
els high in front but with good clearance front and hind. Was ridden hard 
for past three years and did well in the night ride. Was very thin and 
tired when school closed. 


Aline, Captain Beeman Up 


Leavitt: Color, br.; sex, G.; age, 8; height, 15-312; weight, 1020 pounds; breed- 
ing, % T. B., by Black Dick. Remarks: Another leggy horse which had 
shown good endurance2 in three night rides. Travels close in front. Has 
a very free, easy swing to trot and canter. 


Wind: Color, br.; sex, M.; age, 7; height, 15-112; weight, 910 pounds; breeding, 
% T. B., by Son O’Wind. Remarks: A short coupled, strong mare which 
travels high but square. Shies very badly and has a bony growth on inside 
of left hock above the location of a spavin, probably due to an injury. Has 
been used for polo two years and went fine in the night ride. 

Printon: Color, br.; sex, M.; age, 8; height, 15; weight, 850 pounds; breeding, 
% T. B., by Footprint. Remarks: A high strung little mare of fair con- 
formation. Travels high but very squarely. Shies badly and lacks a little 
depth. Was ridden hard all year and did very well in the night ride. 

Senor Montes: Color, dk. b.; sex, G.; age, 9; height, 15-2; weight, 975 pounds; 
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breeding, % T. B., by Haldeman. Remarks: A beautiful little horse with 
very nice smooth gaits. Travels close behind. Has been used as a green 
polo pony during the year. 

Doc Pollard: Color, lt. b.; sex, G.; age, 9; height, 15-3; weight, 1050 pounds; 
breeding, % T. B., by Haldeman. Remarks: A nice type lightweight hunter 
with good gaits but a tendency to knuckle over behind. Was ridden about 
one hour a day for last four months. 

Noraldo: Color, ch.; sex, G.; age, 9; height, 14-312; weight, 910 pounds; breed- 
ing, T. B., by Giraldi. Remarks: A beautiful, close coupled, deep bodied, 
clean limbed little horse. Travels wide in front but close behind. Very 
nervous and not well broken. Was ridden a little by some who tried to break 
him, but had been in pasture three months. 

Mr. Green: Color, ch.; sex, G.; age, 10; height, 15-3; weight, 1100 pounds; 
breeding, 42 T. B., by Charcot. Remarks: A fat, sluggish, big-boned, good 
bodied horse with smooth gaits and good clearance. A very lazy horse on 
the road. Was used as a jumper for several years. 

The principal things considered in the selection of these horses, besides 
age and breeding, were ease and rhythm of action at the trot, clearance fore 
and hind at all gaits, soundness, record of past performance in long rides, con- 
formation to some extent, and the shape, size and condition of the feet. The 
most common fault found in all horses was a tendency to interfere behind. 
It is really remarkable how many good horses are so defective in their gaits 
as to make them unfit for such tests. 


SELECTION OF RIDERS 
The selection of riders was made by the Commandant, Brig. Gen. E, L. 


King, upon the recommendation of Major B. T. Merchant, Cav., Director, De- 
partment of Horsemanship. Captain R, W. Grow, Captain R. T. Maddocks, 
and the writer, having expressed a desire to participate in the ride, were for- 
tunate enough to be named The latter was appointed team captain and given 
full authority in all details. It was arranged to take Private First Class Del- 
bert C. Harris, \eterinary Service, along as an extra rider without expense 
to the government. Captains Grow and Maddocks, and Private Harris rode 
in a three day endurance ride held at Fort Riley, in April, and I rode in the 
1924 Colorado Endurance Ride. Three enlisted men from the 9th Cavalry 
were selected as grooms, and one as a horseshoer. Corporal Linton Young, 
9th Cavalry, was placed in charge of the enlisted men, 

The riders were selected mainly because of their enthusiasm and interest 
in the event. It was very fortunate that we all had confidence in each other 
and that our ideas were very much alike, because a long period of training re- 
quires loyalty and unselfishness on the part of each member, if the team is to 
function as a unit. 


SELECTION OF EQUIPMENT 
The selection of equipment was given considerable thought during the 
time we were selecting horses. Six field saddles of the Saumur and Rock 
Island type were selected after looking over the available supply. Several 
training saddles were also used during the training period. Each rider was 
given an opportunity to use each saddle and select the one best suited to him. 
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The leather girths were covered with sheepskin. The Cavalry Board fur- 
nished ten all wool blankets and in addition we drew eight new O. D., saddle 
blankets. The former were used next to the horse and the issue blankets 
were used on top. Each saddle was equipped with large wooden stirrups, 
which are similar to those on the McClellan saddle, except they have no hood. 
These proved to be exceptionally comfortable as they are cool, and the wide 
tread is restful. Single snaffle hunting bridles and hackamores were used prin- 
cipally, although one double bridle was taken along. The miscellaneous 
equipment consisted of fly sheets and hoods, horse covers for use in the. latter 
part of September, two buckets, sponges, saddle soap, etc. A complete horse- 
shoer’s outfit and stock of shoes and nails were taken to Colorado. All the 
blankets and fly sheets were laundered several times before the ride started. 
The equipment for carrying weight consisted of pommel pockets and 
canvas weight pads. The weight pads are made of heavy canvas, cut the 
size of a folded saddle blanket, to fit the contour of the back. Seven pockets 
for the lead are sewed on each lower border. The lead in these pockets is 
carried principally on the spring of the ribs and causes no trouble whatever 
with the back or withers when two blankets are used. A small amount of 
lead and four horseshoes were carried in the pommel pockets by two riders. 


, TRAINING IN GENERAL ‘ 
The training began June 14th, when all the horses were collected in one 


stable, equipment drawn, and grooms assigned to duty with the team. The 
first seven weeks were spent at Fort Riley, three days were taken for the 
shipment to Fort Logan, Colorado, the next five and one-half weeks were 
spent at Fort Logan, and the last nine days at Colorado Springs. 

Our mission was very clear and consisted of finishing four horses in the 
best time and best condition possible. The immediate mission was to condi- 
tion six horses so that one was as fit to start as the other. In order to accom- 
plish our mission, we decided on the lines of action considered necessary and 
then conducted the whole training with those things constantly in mind. 
These lines of action were as follows: 

1. To have each officer ride all horses enough so he could form 
an opinion of the ability of each one. 
2. To keep each horse in good flesh and at the same time muscle 
the back, loin and quarters. 
3. To accustom the backs io carrying 200 pounds. 
4. To accustom each horse to going quietly on the side of the 
road, 
To gait each horse at four and a half to five miles per hour 
at dhe walk and ten miles per hour at the trot. 
To grow good, solid walls on all feet. 
To keep each horse fresh and in good spirits. 
To study the idiosyncrasies of each animal. 
To leave nothing undone which would add to their comfort. 
10. To accept the entire responsibility of seeing that each horse 
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was fed, watered and groomed exactly when and how we wanted it 
done. 
11. To select the four best horses, and find the best combina- 
tion of horse and rider. 
12. To leave the Endurance Ride in our horses until the ride 
started. 
A daily schedule was instituted the first week and followed through to 
the end. The daily routine was as follows: 
5:30 A.M.—Feed grain and hay. 
7:00 A.M.—Brush off horses and saddle. 








McAlester, Captain Maddocks Up 


7:30 A.M.—Start daily exercise. 
Return from exercise—Bandage legs, groom, remove wet bandages 
and hand rub legs, pack feet with clay or white rock. 
11:30 A.M.—Feed grain and hay. 
2:00 P.M.—Graze or lead around for 15-30 min. 
4:00 P.M.—Feed grain and hay. 
7:30 P.M.—Feed grain and hay. 
Note. Water was kept in the stall day and night. 
This system seemed to work very well and within a short time every- 
one became accustomed to the routine so that there was never any confusion 
and everyone knew what was to be done without asking. Each officer took 
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turn as O.D., and was present at the time of grooming, feeding and grazing. 
The grain for each feed was always measured by an officer, and he never left 


the stable without seeing that each horse had hay and water. 
EXERCISE 

All the horses were worked together for the first seven weeks, with a few 
exceptions, which were necessary. During the last few weeks, they were worked 
in pairs, switching horses from one pair to another. The amount of exercise 
was planned by the week as nearly as possible and was regulated by the weights 
of the horses, their condition, and the weather. Sunday was always utilized 
to give the horses a rest and change. The Sunday exercise consisted of about 
thirty minutes at the walk and gallop, and a breeze of about a half to one mile. 
The exercise during the first two weeks consisted of about two hours daily at 
five miles per hour for all horses except Lunetta and Leavitt, which got about 
one hour at the walk. The next two weeks we gave them an average of two hours: 
daily at six miles per hour. Lunetta and Leavitt were given one and a half hours 
daily at five miles per hour, and Noraldo was worked three hours daily at six 
miles per hour. The fifth week found all horses ready for the same amount of 
work, which consisted of two and a half hours at six and a half miles per hour. 
About two five minute gallops were included in each day’s work from now on. 
The sixth week was utilized to try out the doubtful ones with a long ride. Lunetta, 
Mr. Green, Noraldo, Potomac, and Leavitt were each ridden thirty-four miles at 
seven and eight-tenths miles per hour. Dick Boola, McAlester, and Vamp got 
tthree hours a day at seven miles per hour. The next week was started by a 
twenty-four mile ride in three hours and then the speed and distance was tapered 
down each day in preparation for shipment to Fort Logan, Colo. 

During this period of training /r. Green was dropped because he was not 
gaited fast enough, /Vind for lameness left hind, Printon for small size, Doc 
Pollard, Senor Montes, and Noraldo for interference behind, and Leavitt for 
interference in front. Potomac had interfered a little behind at first but not as 
bad as the others. This left us amp, Dick Boola, McAlester, Aline, Potomac, 
and Lunetta to take to Colorado. All our horses had gained from ten to forty 
pounds in weight at this time. 

The first few days in Colorado were devoted to limbering the horses up after 
their long freight shipment. From August 6th until August 25th we averaged 
about sixteen miles daily at seven to seven and a half miles per hour. Occasion- 
ally we would let down to ten miles at a slower gait for one day. On August 
25th all the horses except Potomac were ridden fifty miles in seven and a half 
hours. The route selected was very difficult; and all conditions of the real ride 
were simulated in riding and care of animals. Lunctta developed a very serious 
ease of colic that night and was dropped from training. Vamp began to show 
signs of staleness and was turned out to pasture shortly afterwards for ten days. 
Potomac was given sixty miles in nine hours on the 28th. All our horses except 
Lunetta showed no signs of fatigue during the ride nor the next day and evi- 
denced signs of rounding into real condition. 
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In view of their apparent condition, the amount of exercise was cut to twelve 

to fourteen miles per day at six to seven miles per hour with an occasional easy 

Vamp came out of pasture feeling fine and was put back on the road. 
The march from Fort Logan to Colorado Springs, a distance of about 
seventy miles, was made in two days at seven miles an hour, and we arrived 
there September 12th. The last week was utilized to taper off and consisted 
of about an hour daily on the polo field at all three gaits. 

The roads selected for all training were soft and hilly. We did lots of trot- 
ting up long slopes but always walked down. Every effort was made to keep 
on soft turf in order to preserve the feet, and at that !’amp developed a bad 
corn and had to be shod with the quarter removed. 

Potomac interfered behind at various intervals during the whole training 
period, and finally on the march to Colorado Springs became so bad that his 
chances of starting were rendered nil. He traveled very clean at all gaits ex- 
cept that occasionally without any apparent reason he would make a misstep 
and hit the fetlock a hard blow and take four or five lame steps. He often 
went a week without doing it and would then cut himself badly. Corrective 
shoeing helped some but could not overcome that in-coordinated step. 


’ WEIGHT CARRIED . 
Vamp carried the full weight of 200 pounds from March Ist until May 15th, 


and then 170 pounds until June 14th when the others were started. Each 
horse carried 200 pounds four days a week until July 5th, and from then until 
August Ist the average weight up was about 175 pounds. During the train- 
ing in Colorado, 200 pounds was carried four days a week and 170 to 180 
pounds the other three days of the week. All long rides were made with full 
weight up. Captains Grow and Maddocks could make the weight with a field 
saddle and two blankets, while Harris and I had to carry from twenty to thirty 
pounds of lead in our weight pads. 


FEEDING AND WATERING 
lhe feeding of grain was done regularly at the same hours as indicated 


day. 


in a preceding paragraph. The average grain ration was fourteen pounds and 
the amount of roughage was governed by the quantity each horse could eat, which 
was frota sixteen to twenty pounds. Dry bran was fed with the oats periodically 
and its supply was governed by the condition of the bowels. By regulating the 
amount of bran and grazing we kept the droppings at the desired consistency. 
Each horse presented individual tastes; as for example, /“amp wanted bran and 
oats mixed and moistened, McAlester would eat only about one and a half pounds 
of oats in the morning, and Aline and Dick Boola ate their grain so fast we had 
to pile rocks in the box to slow them up. Potomac was very dainty for a while 
and would eat grain only when no hay was around. Floating the teeth of Po- 
tomac and McAlester increased their desire for grain considerably. 

Each officer took daily turn at feeding, measured each feed and then 
stayed to see how it was eaten. It was only by this close observation that 
the individual idiosyncrasies were discovered and dealt with. Hay was fed 
in small amounts all day. No. 2 prairie was fed at Fort Riley, and we pur- 
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chased a beautiful grade of wire grass, South Park mountain hay in Colo- 
rado, which the horses dearly relished. 

The horses were led to water before each meal, and in addition had fresh 
water in buckets in the stall at all times. The officer of the day saw that 
these were refilled each time he went to the stable. 

Each horse was grazed for fifteen to thirty minutes each afternoon unless 
the droppings were too loose, in which case a walk of thirty minutes was sub- 
stituted. This served to furnish them with an appetizing, succulent food 
and also to get them out of the stall for a while. 

GROOMING 

After breakfast the horses were brushed off before going out for exercise. 
Upon return from exercise the backs were hand rubbed dry, then the front 
legs were bandaged with derby bandages soaked in cold water. They were 
then groomed with the dandy brush or hands for thirty minutes, after which 
the bandages were removed and the legs hand rubbed dry. 

Corporal Young gradually started to groom Vamp by massaging with his 
hands and soon discarded the brush and comb. The other men, seeing how won- 
derful Vamp looked, followed suit in short time, and consequently the curry 
comb and brush were practically discarded the last six weeks. It is remark- 
able how quickly one can groom a horse with the hands aione and what a 
beautiful coat and clean skin are the results. During the ride we didn’t have 
a brush or currycomb around and even the civilians were kind enough to re- 
mark how well our horses were groomed. It is doubtful if this can be done 
successfully at first on long haired dirty horses not receiving regular exercise. 
Not only did it clean the horses but it did not annoy them and of course the 
muscle massage was invaluable. 

CARE OF THE FEET 

The feet were packed with white rock every evening at the time of groom- 
ing and this was left in until the next morning. This packing kept the horn 
soft and pliable with a plentiful supply of moisture. The walls were painted 
with pine tar about every third day. This stayed on well and formed a pro- 
tective coating which prevented sand cracks and polishing off of the periople 
by the sand and gravel. 

SHOEING 

A normal service shoe with very slightly thickened heels and a rolled toe 
was used exclusively throughout the period of training except in special cases 
where pathological shoes were necessary. Wedlester and Dick Boola averaged 
about 275 miles with these shoes; amp averaged 300 miles with the front shoes 
but only wore his hind shoes 250 miles, even after we put on small caulks. Aline 
was shod at first with bar shoes in front, but as the walls grew out and showed 
no cracks a plain shoe was put on. She was shod behind with a three-quarter 
gnch trailer on the outside. Her shoes lasted about 290 miles as an average. 
Potomac was shod plain in front and wore them an average of 250 miles. Many 
attempts at side weights, trailers, and caulks were tried on him behind to prevent 
interfering; a light shoe with long outside trailer: on a perfectly balanced foot 
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worked best. The walls were allowed to grow rather long and no sole was ever 
removed in order to have as much good solid horn to start the ride as possible. 
All horses were shod about four days before the ride with shoes rolled at the toe, 
and swelled at the heels by turning the heels back instead of cutting them off. 
This thickened portion was tapered down towards the toe to the unthickened web. 
The hind shoes were made with thickened heels also. amp was shod with bar 
shoes and small caulks in front and with small heel caulks behind; Aline was 
shod with trailers behind. Every horse finished the ride with the same shoes, ex- 


Dick Boola, Captain Grow Up 


cept /“amp, who wore out one set of hind shoes in three days. The shoes were 


still in pretty good shape after the 300 miles. 
ALTITUDE 
The effect of the altitude on the horses was not noticeable to any great ex 
tent excent that there would be days in the first month at Fort Logan, when 
some individuals would feel “loggy”. We rode up towards the mountains 
about every day and after the first month we saw no signs of the altitude af- 
fecting any horse. 
METHOD OF CARRYING DEAD WEIGHT 
Captains Grow and Maddocks weighed 155 pounds stripped and conse- 
quently had to carry no weight except the saddle and two blankets. Private 
Harris, weighed 140, and I weighed 126 with our clothes on, so we had to 
make up some weight. We used two blankets and carried a slicker on the 
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cantle. Two horseshoes and three pounds of lead were carried in each pom- 
mel pocket. The remaining weight was carried in weight pads made of can- 
vas, in the pockets of which were placed two pound bars of lead. No lead was 
placed under the cinch or in the last pocket. Captain Grow took off one blan- 
ket after the first day of the ride as the saddle had pinched the withers; one 
blanket remedied this pinching and the withers improved each day. 

RESULTS OF TRAINING ; 

As a result of the 100 days training we had five horses in beautiful condi- 
ition, except that Potomac had a tendency to interfere as noted before. The 
coats were glossy and fine and the skin loose and supple. Each horse had a 
good solid growth of horn with no cracks or crevices. 

We had succeeded in gaiting them so that each horse would trot ten miles 
and walk four and a half miles an hour withcut urging. / amp would take any 
gait desired and hold it. McAlester had a short stride and ten miles an hour 
was his limit. Potomac made sixty miles in nine hours and walked twenty-one 
miles out of the sixty, which shows what kind of a road horse he was. The 
original weight of Vamp, Potomac and McAlester was maintained, while that of 
Aline and Dick Boola was reduced a few pounds. Inasmuch as the weather would 
be cool we did not try to thin our horses out but rather kept them in good flesh 
without an excess of fat. 

During the training, |amp developed a large non-suppurative corn which 
was treated by removing the affected quarter and shoeing with no wall pressure ; 
he went through the ride shod that wav. Lunctta was dropped because of the 
bad case of colic which showed a constitutional weakness. Potomac interfered 
so much as to be a liability. I/cAlester developed scratches in July which healed 
quickly but left the héels denuded. line showed a slight puffiness of the right 
fore tendons in August but never went lame. 

FINAL ASSIGNMENT OF HORSES AND RIDERS 

Before leaving Fort Riley, Captains Grow and Maddocks submitted their 
preferences and were assigned a first horse accordingly. Grow chose Potomac 
with Dick Boola second, and Maddocks took McAlester with Dick Boola second. 
They rode these horses continually from that time on. When it was decided to 
discard Potomac, Captain Grow was given his second choice. I had fully in- 
tended to ride my own horse in the ride and put Harris on Aline, but after a six 
weeks’ trial it was demonstrated that Harris could not get along with the mare 
and consequently I was forced to give him /’amp and ride her again myself. 
Harris and Vamp always got along well and the old horse would surely go down 
the road for him. 

On Sunday morning, September 20th, all horses were weighed, measured, 
and carefully examined for defects and blemishes by the judges and veterin- 
arian. They were then shown under saddle at the walk, trot and gallop. 

In addition to the entries from the Cavalry School, the following horses 
started : ah 
Tomahawk: Owner, U. S. Government; Rider, Sergt. Thomas Garrity. 
Arrow: Owner, W. R. Brown; Rider, Erwin Ruby. 
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Norfleet: Owner, Henry Leonard; Rider, George Snurr. 

Beulah Robbins: Owner, Ed Pring; Rider, W. C. Johns. 

Ranger: Owner, Ed Pring; Rider, Ted Flynn. 

Buck: Owner, Clyde Philips, Jr.; Rider, George Lacey. 

Tillicum: Owner and Rider, Holden Spear. 

Colorado Boy: Owner and Rider, O. E. Curtis. 

Sandy: Owner and Rider, Mark W. Hersig. 

Black Derring: Owner and Rider, Lt. Frank M. Lee. 

THE RIDE 

Three different routes were used, one the first two days, another the next 
two days, and a third the last day. We made a road reconnaissance before 
the ride and carefully planned each day’s ride in advance, using a U. S. G. S. 
Map for reference on the road. The roads were rather sandy and soft except 
for some stretches of hard gravel, free from automobiles, and provided many 
opportunities to ride along the side on the turf. 

We had previously decided to take it slow the first day and then size up the 
competition each successive morning and ride accordingly. However, our horses 
were so fresh and so many were making it in nine hours that we stepped along 
in the afternoon and finished in nine hours and ten minutes. We rode all four 
horses together every mile of the entire ride, using )’amp and Dick Boola to set 
the pace out in the morning and /’amp and Aline to lead back. Water in buckets 
was provided by the routemaster at the 15, 28, 45, and 58 mile posts each day. 
We took full advantages of this and walked our horses the last mile each morn- 
ing and the last two to four miles each night. Consequently our horses were 
perfectly cool inside and out every noon and night. No attempt was made to 
trot up or down any appreciable grade. Most of the other horses were trot- 
ted up and down hill and often walked on level stretches. Several other 
horses were trotted into the noon and night halts and as a result had second 
sweats and were not ready to eat for some time. 

The regular routine care each night consisted of massaging the backs for 
about fifteen minutes as soon as the horses were unsaddled, blanketing and 
leaving alone for the next thirty minutes to eat hay and to rest. The groom 
and rider then groomed, and handrubbed or cooled out the legs with cold 
water for an hour or longer. A pound of grain was fed forty-five to fifty 
minutes afier getting in and a handful or so every thirty minutes thereafter 
until 8:00 P. M. when the remainder of seven or eight pounds was put in. 

All horses started the second day in good shape, except Black Derring, who 
was withdrawn because of failure to eat that night, and so we decided to make 
every day in nine hours if possible. The temperature was higher this day but 
our horses were still fresh and eager to go. We took twenty minutes at the noon 
halt each day and fed one and a half pounds of oats and a little hay. Several 
of the other horses were only given ten to twelve minutes. We made a practice 
of starting ten minutes after the field and then moving up through it the first 
hour or so in order to look them over. Buck and Beulah Robbins began to tire 
badly that afternoon and Tillicum lathered very profusely all day. The judges 
thought Dick Boola was lame in his right hind in the afternoon but were wrong 
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and admitted it. He knuckled over badly behind that day and Captain Grow 
changed his seat somewhat and ceased posting that day, leaning well forward 
and using his legs to collect the horse continually. His knuckling improved 
daily so that he scarcely did it at all the last day. 

The same horses started the third day, all seemingly intent on making 
minimum time again, so we pushed right out on a nine hour schedule. We 
made this day just as easy as the first and never even clucked to our horses. 
The road between the twenty and thirty mile posts was very hard but a steady 
rain all day kept it cool. 

The fourth morning found Beulah Robbins left in the stall. McAlester began 
to get scratches in both front which caused him to short his stride; he had to 
be urged all day. Aline seemed tired and went very poorly for the first ten 
miles and then came to and went along as usual. Buck, Sandy, and Arrow were 
eliminated in the forenoon. 

Aline went lame in the right fore ten miles out that night and had to be 
ridden in at a jog trot. All the others were in fine shape, especially Dick Boola, 
and we walked the last two miles at four and one-half miles an hour. We kept 
Aline’s front legs in cold water from 3:30 P. M. until 8:00 P. M., hand-rubbing 
one while soaking the other. Corporal Young repeated the operation from 
5:00 A. M. until 6:20 A. M. the next morning and to our great delight she 
came out sound the fifth morning. 

We rode the last day a little differently in that faster traveling time was 
made and ten minutes was taken at the fifteen and forty-five mile post to cool 
out Aline’s legs, and thirty minutes was taken at the noon halt. Tomahawk plod- 
ded along as usual and not only looked good but was ridden well by Sergeant 
Garrity throughout the ride. 

It was easier for us to make time the last day than any other as evidenced 
by the fact that we walked the last four miles at a fraction under five miles an 
hour. McAlester was bothered by his scratches and l’amp knuckled over with 
the left hind and pulled the extensor tendon enough to make him lame. Aline 
and Dick Boola were really fresh and on the bit all day. The mare developed 
a dislike to walking down hill so I let her jog trot at about six miles an hour 
and it didn’t seem to hurt in the least. 

We spent a very busy evening cooling out our horses legs and feet and 
thoroughly massaging all exterior muscles in order to make sure, if possible, 
that all four would step out of the stall sound the next morning. 

FINAL JUDGING 

Grooms and riders were not allowed to handle their horses after 8:00 P. M. 
Iriday night until the judges led them out the next morning and weighed and 
examined them on the halter. After this examination we were allowed a few 
minutes to groom and then showed each horse under saddle at the walk, trot and 
gallop. Aline, Dick Boola and Vamp came out sound and walked along with 
no signs of stiffness. McAlester was very stiff and. reluctant to move on account 
of his scratches which had become rather aggravated. Dick Boola and Aline 
had small abrasions on the withers. 
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The following table shows the final results: 


Weight Condi- 

lost Time tion Total 
Horses Time orgained Score Score Score 
ee eee 45’. 0” +35 Ibs. 40. 57.55 97.5 
ae: Baw hit's/od-w dhe 45’-10” +10lbs. 38.67 58. 96.67 
ee eee oe 45’- 6” ——25 lbs. 39.2 56. 95.2 
Od rcv ah she ee eas eee 45’- 0” —l10lbs. 40. 52. 92. 
ey eee Pree 45’-10” —30 lbs. 38.67 50. 88.67 
eer eee 45’-10" — 5lbs. 3867 44. 82.67 
ER oe ince be wo ae wie ee 4o'- 1” —55lbs. 318 47. 788 
I etain an ed 4544s ae 45’-10" —30 lbs. 38.67 40. 78.67 
CREO BOY io oso e six csornes 45’-58” —35 lbs. 32.27 44. 76.27 


Note: ’ and ” indicate hours and minutes. 


The awards were made at 12:00 noon and the ride was over. Several fac- 
tors combined to make the ride extremely successful, the more important of 
which were the character of the footing, the cool weather, the carrying of 200 
pounds instead of 225, and the improvement in quality and condition of all 
horses. Representatives of the Army started seven horses and finished six 
and got two of the first four places. Sergeant Thomas Garrity, 13th Cavalry 
trained his horse on his own initiative, rode it down to Colorado Springs at 
his own expense, and exhibited such sportsmanship and horsemanship as to 
make him deserving of a great amount of credit and praise. 

We naturally were disappointed in not placing better but felt that we ac- 
complished our mission by finishing four sound horses in ten minutes over the 
minimum time. I think it is the only time four horses have been ridden 
through a ride together without a mishap. 

The National Guard was ably represented by Captain Aubrey Kief, F.A., 
as routemaster and Secretary, and by Sergeant Fitzpatrick as assistant route- 
master. The judges and officials, especially Mr. D. Bryant Turner, were very 
courteous and considerate throughout the ride. 

EFFECT OF RIDE ON THE RIDERS 

We experienced no undue fatigue at any time and lost practically ne 
weight. This was probably due to three things: that we had ridden all sum- 
mer at a trot, that it was cool, and that our horses were in such splendid con- 
dition that they needed little if any driving. 

LESSONS LEARNED 

We learned some things which may be of interest to others: 

It is absolutely foolish to waste any time on a horse which has a tendency 
to interfere. A horse must have good, solid, sound, substantial feet, absolutely 
straight action, a willingness to trot and walk right out, an appetite which is 
never satisfied, and of course be well bred and serviceably sound. A ravenous 


appetite is certainly no small essential. 
Two methods of gaiting were observed and seemed to be equally effective. 
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We rode at a fast trot and did lots of walking while the cowboys trotted all day 
long, up and down hill, at a little trail shuffle. Their way of getting over the 
road certainly deserves some consideration because it appears to be a gait that 


requires little exertion. | am not convinced which is the best, but I did notice, 


however, that when Aline got a little tired she preferred this jog trot to any other 
gait, while ’amp with his long, full stride never could be gaited that way. 

Water was never used on the legs during the day, and if used in the stable 
the pasterns were thoroughly dried, yet McAlester got scratches. This was due 
to sand working into the denuded skin of that region. 


Vampire, Private Harris Up 


Cold water and vigorous massage will keep a set of legs under a horse even 
after they start to go bad. Of course this will not always work but it was so 
successful on Aline, that it warrants mention. 

Grooming ot regularly exercised horses by hand massage is not only pos- 
sible but cleans the coat and gives it a luster not possible with a brush. I 
don’t think it would work on long shaggy coated horses not worked reg- 
ularly. 

The training and conditioning of horses for this test, or any other, re- 
quires the closest attention to detail by every rider. The riding is of minor 
significance compared to the importance of using good common horse sense 
in everything pertaining to the care of the horse. We posted on the diagonal 
best liked by the horse and made no attempt to stand in the stirrups or change 
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diagonals. We inclined a little more forward than taught at the School and 
took the jar on our thighs instead of sitting down. Horses can be gaited at 
four and a half to five miles an hour at the walk by persistent effort in train- 
ing. 
One to two pounds of grain is about all the average horse needs at the 
noon halt. All of our horses enjoyed some hay at noon. We fed from twen- 
ty to thirty pounds of hay at night during the ride and it was cleaned up every 
morning. Each horse had three buckets of water put in at 8:00 P. M. and it 
was always gone in the morning. 

The tired horse needs support and it is surprising how a rider can gather 
them up and carry them along with the legs. They seem to fall apart when 
one relaxes and lets go. All tired horses seem to lose that nicety of coordina- 
tion in the hind quarters first, and this is particularly noticeable going down 
hill; it required more care and effort to guide them down hill than any other 
time. 

One of the most apparent differences in riding was that of cooling the 
horse out. We cooled ours out on the road and when they got in the stable 
were fit to be fed if we so desired. Many other contestants maintained a trot 
right up to the finish and consequently their horses were hot inside and re- 
quired a lot of walking and rubbing to cool them out. This surely did not 
rest their horses any. 

The greatest lesson learned was the amount of horse lore which accrued 
to each of us as a result of practically living with our horses for three and a 
half months and studying their wants and individualities. Unfortunately 
many of those experiences cannot be put down by one so unversed in expres- 
sion as the writer, and neither can the experience of riding a tired horse be put 
in words. 

VALUE OF THE RIDE 

Participation in one of these rides is one of the greatest opportunities for 
acquiring some of the art of horsemastership there is today. One cannot se- 
lect, train, care for, and ride a horse through the training period and test with- 
out enriching his store of horse knowledge immensely. An officer learns ex- 
actly the things he must know in order to successfully conduct horses through 
a campaign in the field. 

It furnishes an excellent test for articles of equipment. We used experi- 
mental blankets and stirrups. 

The ride demands excellent physical condition on the part of the rider 
and to obtain this he must ride hard and live cleanly. 

These rides stimulate interest in well bred horses, demonstrate the neces- 
sity of conditioning for long marches, illustrate different methods of condi- 
tioning, teach us what are the essentials of a horse to be selected for long 
fast work, and afford a wonderful opportunity for individuals to enrich their 


knowledge of horsemanship. 








The First Charge 


BY ‘ 
Lieutenant Colonel JEAN H. A. DAY, Cavalry Reserves 


Translation of Chapter 3, ‘(En Campagne’’, by Marcel Dupont 


~\ IX o’clock of a stifling and heavy evening; the regiment is formed in 
squadron columns to the right and left of the main road leading from 
Vauchamp to Montmirail. Scarcely has the command “Dismount” been 
given, than the troopers, black from encrusted dust and dirt, and utterly 
fagged out, throw themselves upon the ground and sleep scattered about in the 
fields on mown hay. The officers gather in small groups and converse in order 
to fight against overpowering fatigue and the absolute need of sleep. Nights 
in the field are short ones indeed, and the bivouac which has been established 
at midnight, must be broken up at three the following morning. 

For six hours the battle has been raging, as the enemy, hanging close upon 
our rear guard, has compelled that body to deploy and again engage in delay- 
ing action. So has it been each day of this never-to-be-forgotten retreat, 
which commenced at the Sambre and has been pushed beyond the Marne. 
Day after day have we been forced to fight, and as often has the enemy been 
repulsed, but, as certainly and surely, day after day have we been driven 
still further back. 

My brother soldiers, you who have lived through those days of agony, 
shall you ever forget them? Shall you ever forget the anguish which lay 
heavy upon you as, day after day, as night fell, after having seen so many of 
your comrades fall, you were compelled to abandon into the hands of the bar- 
barians still more of our pretty hamlets, more of our fields, orchards, gardens, 
vineyards? “In compliance with orders”, Ah, yes, now that it is all over, 
we are able to appreciate how necessary were many of those sacrifices, but in 
those days, we did not realize it, and, not knowing, doubt came upon us. We 
have been through frightful days, and, for my part, nothing can ever efface 
from my memory the impression stamped therein of the utter moral and 
physical humiliation which overwhelmed us, you, my comrades, and I. 

THE BIVOUAC 

The regiment, worn out, sleeps. Alone, calm and phlegmatic, standing 
in the middle of the roz i, our Colonel watches. Pipe in mouth, cap tilted over 
his eyes, arms crossed on his sky-blue tunic, an onlooker might have taken 
him to be a shepherd watching over his flock. It is under such circumstances 
as these that a leader must overlook the lack of discipline and the utter dis- 
regard of security measures, due to the utter collapse of his men from fatigue. 
Human endurance has its limits, and we have freely spent our endurance 
without reckoning against the future, for many a day. Every lull in battle 
must be a period of rest. What counts most now is that your Colonel be on 
the alert. Therefore, sleep quietly, gallant young chasseurs; he is on guard. 

As I gaze upon the troopers of my platoon who have dropped in their 
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tracks in front of their mounts, I ask myself how is it possible to recognize 


them as the former handsome cavaliers, at one time so well groomed, so spot- 
less in their attire and appearance, those gay young I[french cavalrymen 
whose very presence gave an air of gaiety to our little garrison town. But 
now, under their crushed headdress, their drawn and tanned faces resemble 
waxen masks; beards have changed their expressions, giving them the ap- 


pearance of men of thirty or more. The dust and dirt of many a road and 


field which has been kicked up by countless hoofs, by wagons and caissons has 
plastered and wrinkled their features into grotesque figures. Their clothing, 
with make-shift patches, repaired during some halt, under the shelter of some 
neighboring hedge, present, in many cases, a multi-colored appearance. A 
few days more of this war without respite, and our uniforms will resemble 
those epic tatters with which Raffet clothed his war-seasoned troops of Italy 
or Sambre-et-Meuse. With faces upturned, mouths opened, and eyes half- 
shut, my chasseurs sleep the sleep of utter exhaustion almost under the feet 
of their horses. Poor horses, poor fine companions, formerly so active and 
lithe under their silky summer coats, They have followed the lot of their 
masters, and how many of these fine animals have already been mown down 
under the storm of Prussian bullets, or have been abandoned to die of fatigue 
or misery along the route of our forced marches? As I gaze on them, the 
thought comes to me that possibly some are dreaming of better times, of 
days in which there were no burdens to be so constantly borne, no blows to 
be received, no wounds to be endured. Some even stretch their necks towards 
the ground, but seem not to have enough strength left to pluck the sundry 
green blades which have sprung up amidst the wheat stalks. Anxious and 
worried, the query comes to me—Will our horses be able to furnish the shock- 
effort necessary? Will they be able to smash into the enemy with the speed 
sufficient and requisite for the fight, the real fight, the Cavalry charge; that 
fight ever possible, ever sought for, ever hoped for? 
THE UHLANS 

But suddenly, over the crest of a hill some eight hundred metres to our 
rear, there appears a horseman approaching at full gallop, waving his arm to 
attract our attention. It is then that a strange thing happens; no one seems to 
have particularly noticed him, not one word has been uttered, and yet, as if 
under the sting of an electric shock, the whole command is on foot, their wide- 
open eyes focused upon the newcomer. It is a non-commissioned officer of 
Artillery; his face crimson, his hair tossed, his cap pushed on the back of 
his head and held in place only by its chin-strap. With a brutal jerk he brings 
his foam-covered mount to a temporary halt: “The Colonel,” he demands, 
“Where is your Colonel?” As one man, the squadron gives the reply, “There— 
on the road” “What's up? What is happening?” But already has he 
started off ventre-a-terre. We see him join the colonel, lean forward in his 
saddle, and from where we are, catch parts of the message he is delivering: 
And then, as if by 


” 


“The Uhlans—in the woods—our guns—our teams— 
a miracle, not one single word of command having been given, our Regiment 
finds itself mounted, ready, sabre in hand! 
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Our Colonel alone remains dismounted, With the utmost calm, and in a 
low quiet and measured voice, he asks for details and for explicit information 
from the Artillery sergeant, whose brief replies are accentuated by his gestures 
as he indicates certain features of his answers. Breathlessly we wait, eyes 
centered upon our Colonel, waiting for that order which we know he will 
give, for that order which will be answered by five hundred throats, by five 
hundred French cavalrymen, mad with joy. Their chance has come. The 
Cavalryman’s chance. The Cavalryman’s hour. 

At last. At last that long hoped-for hour has arrived. That hour for 
which we have so constantly prayed. The Cavalryman’s Hour! That hour 
waited for since the beginning of the campaign. The Cavalry charge—that 
indescribable thing—that episode in the cavalryman’s life which words can 
neither relate nor portray. The Charge, the “raison d'etre” of the Cavalry- 
man. The smash, the crash of the encounter, the slash of the keen blade; 
that mad gallop, sabre uplifted, the hoarse shout, that moment of madness! 
The charges of cavalry such as were made by our ancestors of French Caval- 
ry, those demi-gods, Murat, Lasalle, Curely, Kellerman, and so many others. 
Yes, our hour has come. The Cavalryman’s hour, so patiently waited for, and 
so constantly, heretofore, denied to us. 

This famous German so-called Cavalry, who, in peace-time laid down 
dogmas and doctrines without end of the charge home, of the charge “a 
loutrance” (to the death), what hatred and contempt has been engendered in 
our hearts for this so-called cavalry! We have but one wish, bui one prayer; 
a try-out against them. .Always has it been the same. Every time that we 
approach them, they withdraw in good order behind the protection of their 
infantry lines, or else draw us into some ambush under the pitiless fire of their 
machine guns. Are we then, at last to be given the chance of measuring our 
sabres against their lances? 

THE ADVANCE 

We have formed quietly in rear of our Colonel, who, mounted on his 
large sorrel, leads us at slow trot along the edges of small clumps of trees 
found here and there throughout the fields. In a halo of golden dust one of 
our platoons has gained distance to the front at full gallop in order to form 
the covering detachment, the advance-guard. Even our horses seem to 
understand what is going to happen and what is expected of them; it may be 
that unconsciously, we have communicated to them the enthusiasm which 
inspires us. I can sense the joyous anticipation of the men in rear of me. 
In fact, the leading rank utterly disregards that “sacro-sanct” distance of one 
and one-half metres which, as laid down in regulations, should always sepa- 
rate them from their leader while marching. Even the corporal, the centre 
squad-leader, actually permits his horse's shoulders to brush the haunches of 
Tourne Toujours, my good charger, pure blooded, full of life and spirits, who 
has so often angered me upon the field of manoeuvre at the regimental school 
by her devilish temper, and unruliness. Tourne Toujours, has ideas of prec- 
edence of her own; she starts bucking violently to convey to me her entire dis- 
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approval of my failure to preserve the proprieties, since I fail completely to 


take the necessary and very prompt measures to prevent a mere trooper’s 
horse from approaching too close to her, an officer's charger. Of course, she 
is quite right; in times of peace, the trooper who would have presumed to 
let his mount climb all over my charger would have been well dressed down 
by me; but today, well, today, I just laugh up my sleeve. When the charge 
is sounded, Tourne Toujours will quickly have gained the distance in front of 
her platoon, to which her rank as an officer’s charger entitles her; yes, and 
more, too. 

It is a pleasure to see the expressions on the faces of the troopers of the 
third squadron whose platoons in column are advancing abreast of mine. Erect 
in their saddles, their keen eyes scrutinize the smallest folds on the terrain 
lying in our front, and I notice especially how tightly their hands grip the 
hilts of their sabres. Our Commander, Major B—, who is riding between the 
two squadrons is making preparatory slashes with his sabre. What a superb 
fight it will be. What ecstasy it will be to see the curved sabres of our 
chasseurs. slashing through those  boiled-leather  schapskas.* —_ Impatiently 
we await the command which will release the pent-up fury latent in those 
contracted steel-like muscles of our chasseurs. 

A rider returns from the advance guard at full gallop and by help of leg 
and spur, feverishly ranges his horse beside that of our Colonel. He makes 
his report in short sentences which, however, do not reach us. The Colonel 
turns toward our Captain, who leans forward on his horse, all attention, sabre 
lowered, listening closely to the orders given him in our Colonel’s quiet, 
measured, and concise manner. We hear the last sentence only “I support 
you with the remainder of the regiment.” Thank God, to us, to our beloved 
squadron, is given the signal honor of the first mounted attack. Every man 
in our squadron thrills with the knowledge that to us will come all the glory. 
Each one resolves to accomplish deeds of bravery and daring that will as- 
tound the regiment, the Army, France! Forward—Forward—Forward! 

Even now, our platoons have passed the Colonel at an easy hand gallop. 
Suddenly we find ourselves strangely isolated and alone in this vast country 
of fields which, but an instant past, we were traversing alongside of our com- 
rades. Fields afters fields of green or yellow, broken here and there by small 
clumps of trees. To our left, in the midst of orchards, stand the massive grey 
buildings of the farm “Bel Air”. In our front, and at a distance of some 
hundreds of metres, appears the sombre line of a wood, whose base is hidden 
from view by an intervening fold in the ground. 

Searcely has the first platoon gained the crest of this fold than from 
our front comes the “‘rat-tat-tat” of shots. We understand at once. Again we 
are to be disappointed. Again we are to fail to have the joy of a try-out with 
the “arme blanche” against their Uhlans. Against the edge of the wood, we 
discern clearly some fifty skirmishers, kneeling, with rifles at ready. We 
iknow only too well those grey uniforms and those round visorless caps. 


(* Note, the Schapska is a German headdress.—Trenslator.) 
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THE ENEMY 

It is one of their detachments of cyclists which has crept into the wood 
and which quietly awaits our approach. As usual, their cavalry has retired 
under cover of their infantry. What does it matter though? The woods are 
not too dense to prevent our charging through them, and besides, the tempta- 
tion to spur home the charge is too great to be resisted. The mad joy of the 
game thrills me, as, in my mind’s eye I see those German iron-shod boots 
scurrying wildly through those woods in the panic of retreat. I make up my 
mind to accelerate their flight by directing my sabre thrusts rather low, say 
at the lower edge of their flying coat-tails. 

Our captain has already read my—our—thoughts, for he gives the sharp 
command “Line March”, and, in the twinkling of an eye, an advancing line, a 
wall, so to speak, is formed amidst the gay click of stirrup against stirrup, of 
scabbard against scabbard, as the gallop advances toward the wood. But 
suddenly a hellish belt of fire spurts from it, the entire wood crackles with a 
furious fusillade. How those bullets sing, whine, whistle! Behind me I hear 
the heavy thud upon the hard ground of falling bodies—men or horses! From 
my platoon a riderless horse springs madly forward. What does it matter? 
On—on—F orward—torward! Now we are not more than two hundred me- 
tres from them; already with spurs dug in we have taken up the extended gal- 
lop. But, in a second, a terrible anguish replaces the joyous anticipation 
which urged us forward to the joyous encounter. The same discouragement, 
the same realization of the futility of it all, the same appreciation of the use- 
less sacrifice. Their whole front is covered by heavy high wire entanglement 
behind which impassable obstacle, the Prussians quietly pick us off. Calmly 
they shoot, as if at target practice. What shall we do? Shall we risk all and 
attempt a break-through in order to avenge the death of our comrades? For 
a second a sentiment, a wave, of horror grips the squadron. How those bul- 
lets crack, sing, whine, whistle! !. 

A QUICK DECISION 

Our Captain, however, has acted instantly, well and as always wisely. 
Realizing that retreat is impossible, and that behind him are more than one 
hundred French lives which must be saved for better opportunities, or for 
more useful sacrifices for France, he has commanded and signalled “As for- 
agers, Follow me.” 

Advancing in a direction oblique to that of our charge, he directs his 
mount towards the nearest fold in the ground; but the manoeuvre is badly ex- 
ecuted. The men, discouraged, instead of spreading out fanwise, precipitate 
themselves, in their endeavor to follow him, in a compact mass, into which the 
steady stream of Prussian bullets is poured, and more of our horses are 
brought down. What an eternity these few seconds appear to be? What a 
miracle it is that more have not fallen. What a dread music is that of that 
stream of bullets being poured into us, whining, whining, zipping as if they 
were bees whose hive we had disturbed. 

At last under shelter, following the length of a path in a fold of the ground, 
the squadron finally attains a small wood under whose shelter it can reform. 
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The foam-covered horses snort and shake themselves. ‘The men, silent 
gloomy, with lips tightly compressed, seek their places in ranks in silence, and 
quietly rectify their alignment. In the fading light, in which all things be- 
come indistinct, my platoon sergeant calls the roll, whilst, with sorrowing 
eyes, I look upon the bloody results of our futile charge. And yet I have no 
cause to complain, I have three troopers wounded and they, far from bewail- 
ing their lot, are proud of the crimson stains which blot their tunics and 
hands. The troopers whose horses have been shot down now approach our 
position, running heavily through the field of Lucerne grass extending in 
front of us. Only one soldier has failed to answer his name at the roll call. 
Paquin, a brave youngster, an energetic, well disciplined soldier, whose un- 
failing good humor and cheerfulness under fire as well as when in bivouac had 
especially brought him to my attention. But, doubtless he will show up 
later, Cahard, his tent mate, assures me that Paquin’s horse stumbled, and 
that Paauin was thrown: in fact he is almost certain that he saw him get 
up as soon as the charging line had passed. 
AFTER THE CHARGE 

“Lieutenant, Lieutenant, your horse is wounded!” [| dismount at once and 
the tears come to my eyes as I see what my faithful companion has endured. 
Forgotten are all the moments of anger and impatience which the unruly 
temper of Tourne Toujours has so often forced upon me. What have they 
done to her? A bullet has caught her on the under side of the left thigh, and, 
after traversing, has, upon exit, torn open a hideous lacerated opening as large 
as my hand, from which her crimson blood flows freely covering her left 
leg down to the foot. She has been hit twice more, once in the flank, and once 
in the loins. Those ugly red punctures show this. But she carried me 
through it all, she never flinched, she never failed, she has done her duty. 
Now, bracing herself upon her trembling legs neck arched, nostrils distended, 
ears pointed, she seems to look far to the front. Is she looking death in the 
face. Have no doubt, Tourne Toujoursf the sincerity of the caress I give you, 
a caress such as one would give to a suffering child. Well done, Tourne 
Toujours. 

PAQUIN 

But I must lay aside these sad thoughts. Daylight is rapidly fading and 
Paquin has not yet shown up. Two of my men quickly unsaddle Tourne 
Toujours and place my saddle upon the mount of one of the men who has 
been wounded, while the surgeon major attends to those who are most 
seriously wounded and who are stretched out on the ground, while I return to 
see if my young chasseur is not to be found somewheres upon the ground over 
which we charged. “Cahard, Finet, Monniette, Valle, you four will come with 
me.” With sheathed sabres, and advancing at slow trot, we emerge from 
the wood which is sheltering us. The men with me have extended to my 
right and left and stand in their stirrups to better scan the terrain over which 


we so carefully advance. 
With the exception of an occasional shot, the artillery fire has died 
down. Night is almost upon us. Far off on the horizon, a reddish streak 
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still gives the vestige of a faint light. Slowly, slowly, darkness settles upon 
us. But still darker looms up that wood from which but a short while ago 
death was being spat at us. ‘‘Paquin—Paquin—Paquin” we call loudly. No 
reply. Carefully, alertly, we search, but the boy is not to be found, and yet 
we are on the very ground where the charge took place. Here and there lies 
the body of a horse, pathetic landmarks of where our charge took place. One, 
a poor little mare, whose leg has been broken, quivers pathetically, and neighs 
gentlv as if to call her stable-mate, or as if to ask us not to forsake her. 

“Paquin—Paquin—Paquin?” No answer. 

Well, we had better go back and join the others. War has its painful 
moments, those in which we must lay aside our sentiments and feelings, and 
forget those for whom we care, those who suffer, those who are dying, in 
order to concentrate our entire thoughts and devote our entire energies to 
our Regiment, to our Squadron, and, last, but not least, to our Platoon. 

We must hurry back to the squadron. Poor Paquin will be carried on 
the rolls tonight as “missing.” “Missing,” what a serious word that is; capa- 
ble of so many interpretations. It is a word that seems to leave but little 
hope, it is one which may cause many fears to arise, many doubts » Bis 
too bad. Tomorrow I shall know what happened. Doubtless some of our 
Zouaves will find his body in some clump of trees where he dragged himself 
after he was shot—through the abdomen. Yes, he is in all likelihood lying 
out there now, his arms are stretched out, his face upturned to the skies. So 
it is in war, that the life of this brave young French Cavalryman has come so 
abruptly to a noble end. “Mort pour la Patrie.” 


WITHDRAWAL 
Under a superb moon, once again does the squadron silently continue its 


withdrawal. Those who have gone through the brunt of this war understand 
the full meaning of this sad hour. Aifter a day’s fighting, withdraw to your 
bivouacs. It is that mystic hour, when in the quiet life of peace, nature goes 
to sleep in the hush of the evening, when lights begin to appear in villages 
and in farm windows, and when, after their hard day’s toil, Fressch families 
sit down to their peaceful evening meal. It is a long, long time since we 
have known the exquisite calm of this hour. Now, at this hour one hears 
the constant thunder of thousands of guns, the never ending rumble of 
wagons, trucks, caissons, of all classes of vehicles which form, as it were, part 
of the very life of an army. And all this ti: uder, rumbling, and rattle leads 
toward an invisible, but nevertheless certain ending. Shrill above this chaos 
arises the sound of human voices. Soldiers who have lost their way, calling 
out for guidance, drivers urging on their straining teams. Officers giving 
sharp commands to prevent the intermingling of units. This is part of the 
aftermath of battle. This is the time when man feels most keenly mental 
and physical exhaustion, and when he feels most deeply in thinking of those 
who have died for their country. 

Far off, two villages are burning, they illumine in a weird and ghostly 
manner here and there, bits of this spectacle. This evening seems to me to 
be sadder and more poignant with feeling than ever——. 














The 1925 Endurance Ride 


y \ HE seventh annual Endurance Ride of 300 miles in five days was held 
October 19-23, 1925, at Brandon, Vermont, a thriving village pictur- 
esquely located in the Green Mountains near the scenes of the Revolu- 

tionary exploits of General Ethan Allen and his Green Mountain Boys. The 

Ride this year attracted, as participants and observers, the usual number of horse 

enthusiasts. The Judges, Major Henry Leonard, of Washington, D. C., and 

Colorado; Dr. W. W. Townsend, of Burlington, Vermont, and Mr. Wayne 

Dinsmore, of Chicago, are all well known horsemen. Mr. A. M. Harris, of 

Chicago, an Arab fancier, was on hand from the start of the Ride, having a 

special interest in it. His son, Mr. Norman W. Harris, was the rider of El Sabok, 

an Arab stallion owned by the Remount Service, but entered by Mr. Harris. 

Mr. A. M. Harris, by the way, won the 1919 Endurance Ride on Ramla. 

Another widely known horseman present was Major C. A. Benton, a vet- 
eran of the Civil and Indian Wars, whose energy and physical and mental activ- 
ity at seventy-nine years of age, were certainly remarkable. As Route Master, 
he deserved much credit for the excellent routes laid out, as well as for the ar- 
rangements made for the comfort and convenience of officials and observers. 
Major Benton probably knows as much about horses as any man in the country, 
and the facility with which he reels off the pedigree of any well-known horse 
that may be mentioned, is amazing. 

Mr. W. R. Brown, of Berlin, New Hampshire, the well-known Arabian ex- 
pert, was present during the latter part of the Ride. Mr. Brown was one of 
the pioneers in the Endurance Ride game, and seldom is a Ride held that he is 
not represented by an entry. 

THE ENTRIES 

While twenty-one horses were entered for the Ride, six were scratched for 
various reasons, and fifteen appeared for the preliminary examination on Sunday, 
October 18th. They were as follows: 

TAliian Russell, Ch. Mare; grade Thoroughbred; 11 years; height, 15-312; weight, 
1060; owner, Captain M. S. Daniels, 3d Cavalry; rider, Private S. J. Mathe- 
son. 

Pathfinder, Bay Geld.; Thoroughbred; 9 years; height, 15-312; weight, 1000; 
owner, U. S. Remount Service; rider, Major C. L. Scott. 

Pioneer, Ch. Geld.; grade Thorcughbred; 13 years; height, 15-2%; weight, 1010; 
owner, U. S. Remount Service; rider, Sergeant John C. Currie. 

Major S, Bay Geld.; grade Morgan; 10 years; height, 16; weight, 1135; owner, 
Major C. L. Scott; rider, Major Frederick Herr, 3d Cavalry. 

El Sabok, Ch. Stallion; Arab; 9 years; height, 15-142; weight, 875; owner, U. S. 
Remount Service; rider, Norman W. Harris. 

Jessie, Ch. Mare; Morgan; 9 years; height, 15-142; weight, 1035; owner, U. S. 
Morgan Horse Farm; rider, Albert McAuley. 

Eudora, Ch. Mare; Morgan; 14 years; height, 15-44; weight, 985; owner, U. S. 
Morgan Horse Farm; rider, Julius Bottom. 
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Gladstone, Bay Geld.; Morgan; 12 years; height, 15-%; weight, 955; owner, 
U. S. Morgan Horse Farm; rider, Charles Gordon. 

Maud Hella, Bay Mare; Morgan; 12 years; height, 15-%; weight, 955; owner, 
U. S. Morgan Horse Farm; rider, Rodger Russell. 

Sugar Plum, Ch. Mare; Thoroughbred; 8 years; height, 15-344; weight, 960; 
owner, Captain J. H. Irving, 3d Cavalry; rider, Sergeant C. O. Cook. 
Peggy, Bay Mare; grade Thoroughbred; 12 years; height, 15-24%; weight, 1010; 

owner, Third Cavalry; rider, Corporal Anthony Quatisky. 
Lady Luck, Blk. Mare; grade Thoroughbred; 9 years; height, 16-42; weight, 
1095; owner, Third Cavalry; rider, Sergeant A. E. Rathburn. 
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The Judges, Dr. W. W. Townsend, Major Henry Leonard, Mr. Wayne Dinsmore 


Babe, Bay Mare; grade Thoroughbred; 9 years; height, 15-2%; weight, 975; 
owner, Third Cavalry; rider, Sergeant Joseph Hall. 

Rex Rysdyk, Golden Dun Geld.; American Saddle Bred; 7 years; height, 15-3% ; 
weight, 905; owner and rider, R. T. M. McCready. 

Vanity Fair, Ch. Mare; grade Thoroughbred; 10 years; height, 15-1%; weight, 
885; owner, 101st Cavalry, N. G. of New York; rider, Gilbert Wilson. 


There are some veterans in this list, and none of them appeared the worse 


for the gruelling tests of previous years. Pathfinder had been ridden in four 


previous Rides, in all of which he had finished in the money, a most remarkable 
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performance. For this much credit must be given to his rider, Major C. L. 
Scott of the Remount Service, a former Cavalryman., For Major S and Glad- 
stone, it was the third Ride, and the second for Lillian Russel and Peggy, the lat- 
ter of whom won the Ride last year. 

Much interest was centered in Rex Rysdyk, an American Saddle Bred horse 
owned and ridden by Mr. R. T. M. McCready, a prominent attorney of Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. The conformation of Rex, while excellent for a saddle 
horse, did not appear suitable for an endurance test, and the age, fifty-eight years 
of Mr. McCready, his rider, led many to predict an early finish for both. But 
they reckoned without the systematic and thorough preparation and training that 
Mr. McCready had given both his mount and himself, and, not least, upon the 
tenacity and spirit of both man and horse. 

Eudora, one of the entries from the U. S. Morgan Horse Farm, is the 
mother of eight colts, and Jessic, another, of six. It was stated that the latter 
had been ridden but little until she was taken up from the pasture to be prepared 
for the ride. 

PRELIMINARY JUDGING 

On Sunday the preliminary judging took place. The entries were given a 
thorough examination by the Judges, assisted by a Veterinarian. All were found 
to be in suitable condition to start the Ride, and blemishes, and minor defects 
were recorded. Afterward they were shown under the saddle at the walk, trot, 
canter, and extended gallop, and any peculiarities of gaits or method of traveling 
were noted and recorded. They were then weighed with the results shown in 
the list hereinbefore given. 


; : THE FIRST DAY 
Before daylight on the 19th the stables were the scenes of much activity as 


the horses were being fed and their riders and grooms making preparations for 
the start. 

From 6:30 to 7:00 A. M. the entries moved out, each cheered on by a group 
of enthusiastic spectators who had braved the chill of the early morning in order 
to witness the start. 

Major C. L. Scott and his satellite, Sergeant Currie, on Pathfinder and 
Pioneer, respectively, elected to lead off, and started promptly at 6:30, followed 
at intervals by the others. It was observed that Private Matheson mounted on 
Lillian Russell this year, chose to bring up the rear of the procession, in con- 
trast with his policy last year on Peqgy. of leading the riders. Trust a good horse- 
man to adapt his methods to his horse. 

The route led over the hills past Lake Dunmore through East Middlebury 
and to the Morgan Horse Farm, where the noon halt was made. At the entrance 
of the Farm is the $18,000 bronze statue of Justin Morgan, the famous progenitor 
of the breed, donated to the Farm by the Morgan Horse Club. 

It started drizzling about ten o'clock and the riders and mounts were well 
soaked when they arrived here for a little refreshment and a short rest. Few of 
them stopped more than fifteen minutes. 
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The route back to Brandon was by way of Middlebury. It continued raining 
until about 2:00 o’clock, and while it was uncomfortable for the riders, the foot- 
ing on the dirt and gravel roads was not bad. 

All entries finished the sixty miles in the minimum time of nine hours, ex- 
cept Vanity Fair, who was six minutes over, and Eudora, who was three minutes 
over. Vanity Fair was noticeably fagged upon arrival at the stables and had a 
temperature of 103.4. 

SECOND DAY 

As was thought probable, Vanity Fair was withdrawn Tuesday morning. 

Gladstone, one of the Morgan entries, was also withdrawn. Nothing daunted by 
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Peggy, Grade Thoroughbred, Winner of First Place 


a cold wind and a leaden sky, the others started out, apparently none the worse 
for the previous day’s experience. The route this day was to Rutland by way 
of Chittenden and past Meadow Lake, the noon halt being made at the Rutland 
Country Club. There was much up and down hill on this route but the road had 
dried out sufficiently after the rain to make the footing very good. The return 
trip to Brandon was made by way of Florence. 

All entries finished in minimum time but some of them were beginning to 
show the effects of the grind. It was predicted that several would be withdrawn 
before the end of the next sixty miles. 
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THIRD DAY 
The horses that were a little the worse for wear the previous evening were 
much improved and all started. Wednesday morning opened cold and raw, and 
later in the day there was rain, hail and snow with some wind. The route was 
througk. Sudbury and Orwell village to Shoreham where the noon halt was made 
at the 100 year old Congregational Church, of which the father of Levi P. Morton, 
former Governor of New York and Vice-President of the United States, was the 


pastor years age. 
Sugar Plum was favoring her right hind at the start this morning and at 
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Pathfinder, Thoroughbred, Winner of Second Place 


the 15-mile mark was taken out by the Judges on account of lameness. J/ajor S 
arrived at the ncon halt late and was stiff and sore when he left there. He was 
taken out at 38 miles on account of lameness. 

The weather conditions added nothing to the joy of the riders and the fol- 
lowers in automobiles had their troubles also, for eight or ten cars got stuck in 
mud _ holes. 

While the weather overhead was bad, the road was fair for horses and the 
steep ascents and descents of the previous day were missing. The riders were 
beginning to show the effect of the grind and it was apparent that some of them 
were leg weary. 

FOURTH DAY 
The fourth day promised to be a real test, as two mountains were to be 
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climbed and the peaks in the near distance were covered with snow. The route 
led over Rochester Mountain and Hancock. The eleven horses remaining started 
out briskly. Pioneer was slightly stiff but worked out of it. To the noon 
halt there was a long climb up and down, and up again to Bread Loaf Inn, which 
through the courtesy of President Moody of Middlebury College, which owns 
the property, was temporarily opened for the convenience of the competitors and 


observers. 

A bunch of tired horses came straggling in at this point and it looked as if 
several would have to be taken out before the day was over. The route from 
here led through a picturesque gorge and by a tumbling stream. Most of the 30 
miles back to Brandon was down hill and with good footing. Thanks to this 
all arrived at Brandon in minimum time and none of them in distress, although 
several showed signs of a slight lameness. 

FIFTH DAY 

By the next morning all had recovered from the previous day’s severe test 
and the eleven horses still in started on the last sixty miles of their 300 mile jour- 
ney. As if to make up for the previous day’s ordeal, road conditions were the 
best of the week. The route was through beautiful rolling country with mag- 
nificent views of the Green Mountains. 

The noon halt was made at the Mountain View Stock Farm, thirty-two miles 
from Brandon. All entries were in good shape when they arrived here, and it 
was evident that only an accident would prevent all eleven finishing, and so it 
turned out. Returning to Brandon via Orwell Village and Hyde Manor over 
excellent roads, the tired steeds must have known that the finish was near. 

A large gallery was waiting at the stables at Brandon to witness the finish, 
and each of the weary riders and horses was given a hearty cheer as he crossed 
the finish line. 

As, with the exception of Eudora, all of the horses finishing had made the 
300 miles in the minimum time of 45 hours, it was apparent that the winners 
would be determined by the relative condition of the horses, the awards being 
made on a basis of 60% for condition and 40% for speed. There were the usual 
speculation and discussions with each individual demonstrating beyond doubt that 
his favorite was in the best condition. 

As soon as the horses got in they were placed on the scales and weighed 
in order to determine how much weight each had lost during the five days. Fol- 
lowing are the results, the first number being the weight at this time, and the 
second, the number of pounds lost: Lillian Russell, 1030, 30; Pathfinder, 955, 45; 
Pioneer, 950, 60; El Sabok, 820, 55; Jessie, 980, 45; Eudora, 935, 50; Maud 
Hella, 920, 35; Peggy, 970, 40; Lady Luck, 1030, 65; Babe, 910, 65; Rex Rysdyk, 
835, 70. 

FINAL JUDGING 

The final judging began at 7:30 A. M., Saturday. No rider, groom or owner 
was allowed access to the horses until permission was given by the Judges sub- 
sequent to the examination on the halter, watering and feeding being done by 
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the guard, under the supervision of the Judges. Each horse was individually 
led out of his stall and carefully examined, and then led at a walk and trot past 
Some of the 
ras evident that there were some sore 


the Judges until they had formed a good idea of his condition. 


entries stepped along very gingerly and it 
tendons and stiff muscles. They were then turned over to the riders and grooms 
to be prepared for showing in the ring under saddle. Prior to going in the ring, 
each horse was weighed again and it was found that they had gained as follows 


Lillian Russell, 10; Pathfinder, 30: 


over the weight of the previous evening: 
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Lillian Russell, Grade Thoroughbred, Winner of Third Place 


Pioneer, 0; El Sabok, 5; Jessie, 5; Eudora, 5; Maud Hella, 10; Peggy, 10; 
Lady Luck, 15; Babe, 5; Rex Rysdyk, 17. 

Most of those that had showed symptoms of soreness at the early morning 
examination, had warmed out of it and stepped out briskly as they were individ- 
ually shown at the walk, trot, canter, and extended gallop. 

The announcement of the prize winners and the presentation of the trophies 
were made at the public Square of Brandon, where a large crown had assembled. 
The prizes were presented by Dr, Paul Moody, President of Middlebury College. 

The results were as follows: 

First, Peggy—speed 40, condition 58, total 98. 
Second, Pathfinder—speed 40, condition 56, total 96. 
Third, Lillian Russell—speed 40, condition 53, total 93. 
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Fourth, Rea Rysdyk—speed 40, condition ou, total 90. 
Fifth, Pioneer—speed 40, condition 49, total 89. 
Sixth, Jessie—speed 40, condition 46, total 86. 

Major C. L. Scott was awarded the $100 cash prize for showing the best 
horsemanship during the ride. The $500 prize offered by the Morgan Horse 
Club to the rider of the horse whose score for condition was the highest at the 
end of the ride, without regard to place at the finish, was awarded Corporal 
Anthony Quatisky, the rider of Peggy. 

In winning the Mounted Service Cup two years in succession, Peggy has 
broken the record for the Eastern Ride, as no other horse has ever won it a sec- 
ond time. Another win by her will place the cup in the permanent possession ot 
the Third Cavalry. 

The announcement that Ker Rysdyk had won fourth place, brought forth 
hearty applause, as he and his rider, Mr. McCready, were prime favorites on 
account of the gallant showing both had made. 

EQUIPMENT 

There was the usual variety in saddle equipment. With the exception ot 
Sergeant Cook on Sugar Plum, all of the service riders used the officers’ field 
saddle with broad tread wooden stirrups. Sugar Plum’s conformation was such 
that a training saddle was necessary to avoid injury by the cantle. 


The three Morgan riders used the regulation McClellan saddle, while Mr. 
McCready preferred a flat saddle with the regular steel, narrow tread stirrups. 


The wide tread wooden stirrups are undoubtedly restful to the feet and diminish 
the tendency to leg weariness. 

Two saddle blankets were used by all, with a soft woolen one next to the 
horse’s skin. 

Service entries used a single bridoon bit which enabled the horse to drink 
more or less freely without his rider’s being compelled to dismount and unbridle. 

GAITS 

As has been the case heretofore, the walk and trot were the standard gaits 
but on this ride several were observed galloping for short distances, especially 
El Sabok, Rex Rysdyk, Pathfinder, and Pioneer. 

The advantage of a fast walk has been evident to Endurance riders for some 
time. Peggy, last year, with her five miles an hour gait, settled that point. -Many 
horsemen present this year were heard to observe that she was the fastest walker 
they had ever seen. Private Matheson, who rode her last year, was given credit 
this year for increasing Lillian Russell's walk by a mile per hour. 

FEEDING 

There was nothing unusual in the manner of feeding. About two pounds 
of grain was offered each horse at the noon halt. Some of them at times had to 
be coaxed to eat, while others ate ravenously. The Arab, El Sabok, was given 
hay at the noon halt. ; 

At night after being cooled out, it was the general practice to give each horse 
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two or three pounds of grain, and then the balance of the evening feed several 
hours later. The daily allowance of grain was 14 pounds, The hay allowance 


was unlimited. 


CONDITION 
None of the entries, after a day’s rest, was apparently any the worse for 
the strenuous week. While the ride is a severe test of endurance and is likely to 
bring out any weakness resulting from accident, strain or disease, any represen- 
tatives of the S. P. C. A. who may have been present could have found no cause 
for complaint. This is due to the constant supervision by the Judges and Vet- 
erinarians who take every precaution to see that no horse is permitted to continue 














Courtesy Bureau of Animal Industry 


Rex Rysdyk, American Saddlebred, Winner of Fourth Place 


if his condition is such as to indicate a chance of injury. Temperature, respira- 
tion, and pulse were taken every evening and every morning, and at every fifteen 
miles, entries were halted and examined by a Judge. 

There were a few cases of scratches, but none serious as was the case with 
several entries in last vear’s Ride. 

An examination of the notations made in the official record book showing 
the results of the preliminary examination for blemishes and minor defects is 
interesting. Practically every entry at the start had some blemish or defect in 
the way of bursal enlargements, thickened joints contracted feet, filled tendons, 
etc., and yet eleven came through the test carrying 200 pounds, 300 miles in 45 
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riding hours, little the worse for the experience. This leads to the thought that 
perhaps those in the mounted services are sometimes prone to overestimate the 
seriousness of such ailments. These Rides have demonstrated that a horse which 
the average regimental commander might hesitate to send on a forced march, can 
when properly cared for, travel 300 miles in five days, with a load of 200 to 
225 pounds, and still be fit to carry on after a day’s rest. 

Peggy, the wonder horse, is an illuminating example of this. Her record 
reads thus: Contraction both front feet; points both front feet; front tendons 
thickened ; enlarged front fetlock joints; contracted hind feet; both hind ankles 











Courtesy Bureau of Animal Industry 


Pioneer, Grade Thoroughbred, Winner of Fifth Place 


cocked. Yet she finished the Ride with the highest score for condition, indi- 
cating that notwithstanding the handicaps shown above, she was less affected 
by the gruelling test than any other entry. At the early examination Saturday 


morning, when a number of others taken from their stalls showed a great dis- 

inclination to trot, and when they did trot, were somewhat “‘ouchy,” Peggy stepped 

had one advantage and that was the fact that she was one of the few horses in 

the ride with straight gaits, without any tendency to wing, paddle or interfere. 
WEIGHTS AND RIDERS 


It has been observed in the past two Rides, that there is tendency, accidental 
or otherwise, to select as riders, men of very light weight. The advantage of this 
is not apparent. On the contrary, it appears to be a distinct disadvantage, up to 
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155 pounds, especially when 225 pounds are carried, for the difference between 
the weight prescribed and that of the rider, must be made up with dead weight, 
and this, after the equipment is added, is usually in the form of lead plates car- 
ried in various ways. It is universally admitted that a given amount of live 
weight is easier on a horse than the same amount of dead weight. This is evi- 
denced by the following extract from this year’s conditions: “If the stripped 
rider weighs 155 pounds or less, the horse carries a minimum of 200 pounds. If 
the stripped rider weighs more than 155 pounds, the horse carries a minimum of 














Courtesy Bureau of Animal Industry 
Jessie, Morgan, Winner of Sixth Place 


200 pounds plus one pound dead weight for every two pounds of live weight in 
excess of 155 pounds.” 

The fact that 73 per cent of the entries starting finished the ride, 300 miles. 
and with one exception in minimum time, as against a heretofore high proportion 
of 57 per cent, was undoubtedly largely due to the reduction of the weight car- 
ried from 225 pounds to 200 pounds. Better condition may have had something 
to do with it, for, generally speaking. the horses were in better condition this 
out apparently as smoothly and briskly as she did on the start the first day. She 
year than they were last year. 

There is a wide difference of opinion concerning this weight reduction. Many 
claim that it makes the Ride a race rather than an endurance test. Be that as it 
may, observation of the horses as they were led out of their stalls for final judg- 
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ing on Saturday, made it quite clear that all of them knew that they had been 
on a ride! 
CONCLUSIONS 

The object of these endurance rides has been to stimulate general interest 
in the breeding and use of good saddle horses of a general utility type, possessed 
of stamina and hardiness, and at the same time having the necessary quality to 
render them suitable for use in the mounted service of the United States, as well 
as for commercial purposes. 

In particular, it has been desired: 

(a) To demonstrate the value of type, soundness, and proper selection of 
horses for a long, difficult ride ; 

(b) To ascertain and to demonstrate the proper method of training and 
conditioning horses for long and severe work under the saddle ; 

(c) To encourage horsemanship in long distance rides ; 

(d) To ascertain and to demonstrate the best methods of caring for horses 
during and after long, severe work, without artificial aids of stimulants. 

That the Rides have accomplished their objects cannot be denied. Observa- 
tion of the results of these Rides has demonstrated to farmers and others using 
saddle horses that the cold blood animal does not possess the qualities requisite 
for a long test of endurance, and the influence of the Ride has been seen, espe- 
cially in the west, in the demand by ranchers and others using saddle horses, for 


pure bred stallions. They have verified the contention of many in the mounted 
service that the more blood we can get in our remounts up to a certain point, the 
more likely is the Cavalry to be able to carry out its important missions in war 


without having horses and dismounted men left by the wayside. 








Extracts from the Annual Report of the 
Chief of Cavalry 


During my tour of inspection of units of the regular establishment 
| was very much impressed with the apparent excellent physical condition, with 
an accompanying mental alertness, of all officers of all grades, contrasting greatly 
with my daily impression of the lower physical condition of officers on duties which 


necessitate a sedentary existence. From my observations I am of the opinion that 
the present requirements or provisions for conserving the health and strength of 
the detached personnel referred to above are not sufficiently comprehensive, and 
that the physical fitness at all times of officers on duty other than with troops 
should be made the subject of a War Department study. 

I believe that this subject is of such vital importance in its application to 
cavalry officers ordered on detached service from duty with troops, that I recom- 
mend that cavalry officers be considered as on a mounted status at all times and 
that provision be made for the transportation and care of their private mounts 
when so detached. * * 

Training Films: During the past year this office, in conjunction with the 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer, has sent out training films showing activities at 
The Cavalry School, Fort Riley, Kansas, in methods of instruction in topography, 
care of animals, harnessing and draft, and pistol shooting. 

After training suitable operators, new films showing cavalry training and other 
activities have been taken during the past year. Films are considered of great 
value for instruction purposes, and, in several instances, some of those sent out 
from this office have been shown by popular request in the theatres of the towns 
in which cavalry R. O. T. C. units are situated. * * * 

Reserve Officers’ Training Corps: This project is considered to be of the ut- 
most importance in carrying out the provisions of the National Defense Act. 
During the year an officer from this office has visited ten of the eleven cavalry 
R. O. T. C. units. The Oregon Agricultural College was not visited due to the 
expense irivolved. * * * 

National Guard Cavalry: Throughout the year this office has been in close 
liaison with the Militia Bureau in regard to organization and training of the Na- 
tional Guard Cavalry, and the assignment of National Guard units under mob- 
ilization plans. Excellent co-operation has existed between the Regular cavalry 
and the National Guard Cavalry. When the summer training camps of National 
Guard Cavalry have been at or near stations of the Regular cavalry, the latter 
has assisted in training—sometimes in the training of line troops, always in the 
training of specialists. Horses have been loaned, assistance has been rendered 
with transportation, and troops have given demonstrations. 

Favorable reports have been received from the Militia Bureau in regard to 
cavalry officers of the Regular Army on duty as instructors with the National 
Guard. * * 

Organized Reserve Corps: In addition to the large number of reserve officers 
enrolled in the correspondence courses as previously mentioned under that head- 
ing, the ‘ollowing table shows the number who received training at camps or 


posts during the past year. 
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Corps Area Ist Or. 2d Or. 3d Or. 4th Or. Total 

39 vs - 40 
45 “ 2 97 
46 : “ 5 104 
28 es k 60 
49 7 1 71 

105 
47 
45 
44 


TOTAL 
11—Cavalry Reserves attended Special Service School. 
4—Cavalry Reserves attended C. & G. S. S. 
29—Cavalry Reserves were used as C. M. T. C. instructors. 
3—Cavalry Reserves attended the Army War College. 

Reports of inactive duty training are favorable, especially in large com- 
munities where there are sufficient officers to make it possible to organize sides in 
map maneuvers. This form of instruction in troop leading, as well as sand-table 
instruction involving tactical problems, seems to be popular and to produce good 
results. Care should be taken by Regular Army instructors to provide forms of 


instruction that require a minimum previous preparation on the part of stu- 


ona, * * * 

The most efficient and economical method of training cavalry Reserve officers 
on active duty is to send cavalry Reserve officers to cavalry posts and require the 
Reserve officers to perform the actual duties incident to training and administra- 
tion appropriate to their rank, under the supervision of Regular Army officers. 
During the latter part of the period of such instruction it has been found possible 
to turn over to the Reserve officers the entire administration and training of the 
appropriate units, * * * 

MATERIAL AND EQUIPMENT 

The efficiency of the cavalry has been furthered, during the past fiscal year, 
by the replacement of a large number of worn-out animals; the continued satis- 
factory progress in the supply of Phillips standard pack saddles, adopted July 26, 
1924; and the development, adoption and supply of cavalry combat pack loads 
adapted to this saddle. 

The replacement of unserviceable animals, by an excellent grade of remounts, 
has been accomplished through close co-operation with the Remount Service, Quar- 
termaster Corps. However, on account of the number of horses of advanced age 
still remaining in cavalry organizations, it is imperative that a sufficient annual 
replacement be provided for. * * * 

A constructive policy is being adhered to in all work in connection with the 
initiation and consideration of new articles and designs, the constant appraisement 
of adopted articles, the unsparing elimination of unnecessary equipment, and the 
consequent revision of allowance tables, with the result that weight carried is 
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being reduced, mobility is being increased, and maintenance expense is being 
reduced. 

Among the particular projects considered since the last annual report is the 
detailed study concerning reduction in transportation, fuel, forage, etc., in the Cav- 
alry Division. The study proposes an approximate reduction of 100,000 pounds 
in the amount of equipment and supplies carried by the cavalry division, thereby 
increasing the mobility and flexibility of organizations; it places a maximum de- 
pendence on automatic supply; and by the proposed changes in divisional trans- 
portation, increases the radius of supply under normal conditions to the maximum 
radius of the combat elements of the division, and assures the cavalry division a 
maximum independence in the execution of its missions. The reductions and 
changes proposed in this study are considered as a preparatory step only, and the 
study will continue until there remain only the absolute essentials for the main- 
tenance of fighting efficiency. 

THE CAVALRY BOARD 

The Cavalry Board has continued during the year, as in the past, to be of 
invaluable assistance to this office in the subjects of training, armament, and equip- 
ment. During the year the board has been called upon to prepare, revise, or review 
thirty-three training regulations; to test approximately fifty-four different articles 
of equipment ; and to submit studies on a number of equipment projects, including 
a survey of every article of equipment issued to cavalry, enumerating any defects 
in each and recommending steps to be taken to correct them. The efforts of the 
officers engaged in the work of the board, I believe, are fully shown in their 
achievements. 

THE CAVALRY SCHOOL 

The mission of The Cavalry School has been constantly kept in mind and 
every effort made to train competent leaders of cavalry units and to provide in- 
structors for the Regular Army, National Guard, Organized Reserves, Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, and Citizens’ Military Training Corps. 

The change in the advanced course from five to nine months was put into 
effect during the year. The change is an advantage as all subjects can be covered 
more thoroughly and the student has more time in which to assimilate the instruc- 
tion given. Several essential subjects, formerly omitted, were added to the course. 

The Advanced Course for National Guard and Reserve officers was held for 
the first time and is considered valuable to those officers who are not able to at- 
tend a longer course. 

During the year a change has been made in the courses for enlisted men, by 
eliminating the stable sergeants’ course and substituting therefor a saddlers’ course. 
The course for stable sergeants should be re-established. 

The schools for saddlers and horseshoers are not worked to capacity on ac- 
count of the limitation placed on funds for transportation. Branches other than 
the cavalry should send men to take the above-mentioned courses. 

Progress has been made in all departments and The Cavalry School now has 
well-balanced courses for every class. 

The course for National Guard and Reserve officers is a distinct success and 


of great advantage to these components. The number of officers attending this 
> 


course should be increased. * * 





Editorial Comment 
COLONEL EZRA B. FULLER 


HE death of Colonel Ezra B. Fuller on September 17, i925, took from our 
midst one, to whom as Secretary of the Cavalry Association and Editor 
of the CAVALRY JOURNAL for twelve years, we owe a debt of gratitude for loyal 


and faithful service rendered the Association. 
The following appreciation is contributed by one of his many friends: 
The recent death of Colonel Ezra B. Fuller, U. S. Army, retired, and a 
33rd Degree Mason, marks the passing away of another of the few remaining 
officers of the “Old Army”, who contributed so greatly to building up the 
traditions, spirit, and ideals that form the backbone of our present military 


establishment. 

After his retirement from active service in 1904, the final vears of his life 
were passed at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, where he endeared himself to hun- 
dreds of the officers attending the General Service Schools at that post. 

He suffered a stroke of apoplexy and died a few days later on September 
17, 1925, surrounded by the immediate members of his family. 

The story of this venerable officer’s life is a history of more than half a 
century of service and achievements, both military and civil, seldom equaled 
in the annals of our Army. 

To the Army man Colonel Fuller presented a tangible, concrete expres- 
sion of quiet dignity, unfailing courtesy, genial kindness, and_ professional 
ability, and during the later years of his life, a distinguished ‘ability in the 
civil affairs of his country. 

Colonel Fuller was born at Rockford, Hlinois, October 4, 1848. 

Karly in the spring of 1864, Illinois and neighboring states, believing the 
Civil War to be nearing its close, tendered to the President a volunteer force 
of 85,000 “one hundred day” men, to relieve the veteran soldiers from guard 
duty at the forts, arsenals, and elsewhere. Though less than sixteen years 
of age, Ezra B. Fuller was admitted as a private in the 141st Illinois Infantry, 
organized as part of this volunteer force. Mustered out at the end of one 
hundred days, he enlisted in the famous and battle-scarred &th Illinois Cav- 
alry, and served with such distinction that he was promoted corporal before 
the termination of the war, and before he had reached the age of seventeen. 

The allure of military life had taken hold of this youth of sixteen; he 
foresaw the part to be played by the Army in the conquest of the West, and 
sought an appointment to the U. S. Military Academy. Graduating with 
high honors in 1873, Lieutenant Fuller found what his heart yearned for: 
rugged duty on our Western frontier, days and weeks in the saddle, scouting 
and campaigning against hostile Indians. After three strenuous years in 
Texas and New Mexico with the 8th Cavalry, Lieutenant Fuller was trans- 
ferred to the 7th Cavalry operating in Montana and the Dakotas, too late to 
take part in Custer’s last fight at the Little Big Horn in June, 1876, but in 
time for the Nez Perce Expedition and other expeditions against the Sioux 
that followed. 
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His military record shows eighteen years of frontier service without a 
break, except for four years of duty as Assistant Professor of Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy at the U. S. Military Academy during the early 
“eighties.” 

At the beginning of the Spanish-American War, Captain Fuller was on 
duty at Clemson College, S. C., as Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 
He became chief mustering officer for the state of South Carolina, and later 
joined his regiment (the 7th Cavalry) in Cuba, for the campaign of Cuban 
Pacification. 

His last service on the active list was at the Maryland Agricultural Col- 
lege, College Park, Maryland, where he had charge of the military instruc- 
tion. His health had been broken through many years of strenuous service 
and hardships, and in May, 1904, Colonel Fuller was retired for disability in 
the line of duty. 

As a retired officer, Colonel Fuller’s career of military usefulness was 
by no means at an end, He served two years with the National Guard of 
South Carolina, and then nearly eighteen years as Librarian of Service 
Schools, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas; Secretary and Treasurer of the U. S. 
Cavalry Association, and Editor of the CAVALRY JOURNAL. 

Outside of his military profession, Colonel Fuller was active in the 
promotion of the arts of Freemasonry. He served as Master of the Hancock 
Lodge at Fort Leavenworth and as presiding officer of the Chapter and 
Commandery in the city of Leavenworth, Kansas. Colonel Fuller has presid- 
ed over the army bodies of the Scottish Rite and was the presiding officer of 
the Army Council and the Army Consistory. 

Colonel Fuller was a very enthusiastic Mason and an indefatigable worker 
in its cause, and in October, 1915, he was elected to the supreme honor in 
Masonry—the 33rd Degree, Honorary. 

DISCIPLINE AND LOYALTY 

HERE are two qualities that the personnel of an efficient military orgam- 

zation must possess. They are discipline and loyalty. One is an acquired 
quality and the other an inherent virtue. Both are absolutely essential. 

In view of the space devoted by the press for some weeks past to a case 
which bids fair to be known as the most notorious one of its kind in the his- 
tory of the army, and its effect upon the public opinion regarding the agencies 
dedicated to the national defense, as well as upon the service itself, the para- 
mount importance of the qualities of discipline and loyalty becomes evident. 

Discipline is the quality without which an army or a navy loses its pre- 
cise character. “Without discipline an army becomes a mob.” This state- 
ment has been frequently made in various forms, and its truth has been dem- 
onstrated theoretically as well as practically. 

It is discipline only that will save any country in an emergency. Break 
down discipline in its defense forces and you make that country helpless, the 
teady victim of any disciplined force sent against it. It is for this reason that 
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Army Regulations emphasize the importance of discipline and the Articles of 
War provide for severe penalties in cases of offenses against it. 

A spirit of discipline in an officer of the Army or Navy may be justly and 
rightly demanded where insubordination in a civilian might be condoned, or 
even constitute a virtue; this is because the virtue of obedience in military life 
is superior to every other virtue. 

Obedience to and respect for, superior authority is the sine qua non of 
every armed force in the world. In the early days of the Civil War the adop- 
tion of the policy of permitting the volunteer regiments to choose their com- 
pany officers by ballot, led to results that are sure to follow when any mili- 
tary effort is conducted upon the theory of the Rights of Man. It was the 
loss of discipline in the Russian Army which brought about the fatal debacle 
of Russia in the World War and led inevitably to the shameful peace of Brest- 
Litovsk, which a disciplined and victorious Germany imposed. 

The virtue of loyalty is scarcely less important than discipline. The in- 
dividual who becomes a member of an organization, public or private, under 
certain conditions to which he subscribes, and then conducts himself in such 
manner as to bring discredit upon it or tend to disrupt it, is not conforming to 
the requirements of loyalty. The same principle applies to individual loyalty 
to military superiors. Without loyalty on the part of his subordinates, the 
most perfect plans of a commander will fail. 

There have been many illustrations of lack of loyalty in civil life during 
the past year. Ministers who accepted the doctrine and discipline of certain 
churches have declared their opposition to such doctrines and discipline. 
While refusing to withdraw from the church, they have been occupying their 
pulpits and publicly expressing their disagreement with the tenets and doc- 
trines of the church. 

This tendency has also been noticeable in politics. If we believe what 
we read there are men elected by the votes and at the expense of one or the 
other of the political parties who by their words and actions, appear to be 
openly seeking to disrupt that party. 

That the personnel of the Army and Navy is generally well disciplined 
and loyal to its superiors, goes without saying. That a case involving an ap- 
parent exception should cause no such comment, only demonstrates the uni- 
versality of the general rule. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

EMBERS who change their address and forget to notify the Secretary 

are frequently annoved by failure to receive the CAVALRY JOURNAL. 

Return postage is guaranteed on all CAvALRy JouRNALS mailed out, and 
if a copy is returned undelivered, steps are taken to ascertain the correct ad- 
dress of the member and the copy remailed. In many cases, however, post- 
masters fail to return undelivered copies. In such instances the editorial 
office has no means of knowing that the JouRNAL is undelivered and the sub- 
scriber is naturally irritated at not receiving his copy. This would be obvi- 
ated if the necessary notification of change of address is sent in promptly. 
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ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP 

WwW are glad to report that on December 10th, only 175 of the 1,039 ofh- 

cers of Regular Cavalry were not members of the Cavalry Association. 
The percentage of membership is 83.1, which is greater than it has ever been 
before. The following table gives the percentage of the officers of each regi- 
ment and machine gun squadron that were members on the above date: 
ei tavalry ............. 10th Cavalry 72.4 
2d Cavalry 74.1 11th Cavalry 93.5 
3d Cavalry (less Ist Sqdn.)...... 89.5 12th Cavalry (less 2d Sqdn.).... 94.4 
Ist Sqdn., 3d Cavalry 70. 2d Sqdn., 12th Cavalry 
4th Cavalry .... stesso i OWN occa 57.1 
Ee ners | |e 14th Cavalry (less Ist Sqdn.).... 74.7 
6th Cavalry . ss 89.6 Ist Sqdn., 14th Cavalry 90. 
7th Cavalry .... 100. 26th Cavalry 
Sth Cavalry ............. 90.3 Ist Machine Gun Sqdn 
9th Cavalry 84.2 2d Machine Gun Sqdn 

The interest of the National Guard in the Cavalry Association is evi- 
denced by the fact that 34.3 per cent of the 806 National Guard cavalry 
officers are members. Their leading organizations in membership compare 


very favorably with Regular organizations, as is seen from the following 


perceritages: 

104th Cavalry, N. G. of Pennsylvania 

Hdgars. and Ist Squadron, 109th Cavalry, N. G. of Tennessee 

2d Squadron, 106th Cavalry, N. G. of Michigan . 

105th Cavalry, N. G. of Wisconsin 

Ist Squadron, 106th Cavalry, N. G. of Illinois... ae 

Hdars. and 2d Squadron, 108th Cavalry, N. G. of Louisiana 

Troop A, 56th M. G. Squadron, N. G. of Texas.... 

From the above, it will be seen that the 104th Cavalry, National Guard 
of Peansylvania, enjoys the distinction of being the only National Guard 
regiment with 100 per cent membership, and in that respect, ranks all but three 
Regular regiments. 

The 158th M. G. Squadron leads the Cavalry Reserves with 73.7 per cent. 
Othe: Reserve organizations high on the list are given below with the 
number of members in each: 

305th Cavalry 

302nd Cavalry 

312th Cavalry chee peel aaitea, eek Sate a 
ANOTHER $1000 COMPETITION 

UCH pleased with the success of last year’s $1000 Competition in the 

Combat Leading of Small Cavalry Units, the Cavalry Reserve Officer 
who made it possible has again donated $1000 for a similar competition to be 
held during 1926. 
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[t is needless to say that the interest aroused by the last competition will 
not be abated. It is hoped that conditions may be such that this year a larger 
number of organizations may be available for the competition. However, 
the cutting of allotments for transportation to the absolute necessities may, 
as was the case last vear, limit participation to the personnel at the Cavalry 
School. 

The Cavalry Service owes a great debt of gratitude to the donor of these 
prizes. The competitions made possible by him will increase materially the 
efficiency of the leaders of small cavalry units, as in addition to the benefit 
derived by those preparing for and taking part in them, they will stimulate 
cavalry commands all over the country to stage similar competitions on a 


smaller scale. 


COMMUNICATIONS LITERATURE 
HIE Cavalry has a representative at the Signal School who acts as a liaison 
officer. Officers who desire information or literature on the subject of 
Communications should write to the Cavalry Representative, The Signal 
School, Fort Monmouth, N. J. The Signal Corps Manuals are distributed by 
the Adjutant General but the Cavalry liaison officer is in a position to supply 
original Signal School material to interested officers, and to cite references. 


OLD ISSUES OF THE CAVALRY JOURNAL 
HE Military Academy Library at West Point is in need of the 
CavaALry JouRNAL for July and October, 1920, to complete their files. Our 
supply of these numbers being exhausted we would appreciate hearing from any 


of our readers who can spare their copies. 


REGIMENTAL ROSTERS 


He printing of the regimental rosters in connection with Regimental Notes 
in the October Journal met with such favor that it is proposed to do the 
same in the April number. Changes in assignments are not believed to war- 


rant their publication more often than once every six months. 


TRAINING REGULATIONS 


I YROM time to time we receive requests from members for Training Regu- 
lations pertaining to Cavalry. This leads us to believe that there is a 


real need for a compilation of these regulations bound in loose leaf form. 

On investigation it is found that we can furnish such a compilation at a 
cost of $4.75 including postage. The regulations would be those supplied 
by the Superintendent of Documents and bound in a Kalamazoo binder. 
This would enable one to insert changes and to remove regulations rendered 
obsolete by new issues. The high cost of the compilation is due to the binder; 
the cost of the separate regulations being nominal. Our profit will be suffi- 
cient only to cover actual handling costs. 
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It is intended to have the contents cover the following: doctrines, prin- 
ciples and methods (T.R. 10-5); instruction dismounted with and without 
arms (T.R. 50-15, 50-55) ; instruction mounted without arms (T.R. 50-45) ; in- 
struction mounted with arms (T.R. 50-50, 50-60) ; instruction with the saber 
(T.R. 50-65); saber exercise (T.R. 50-70); instruction with machine rifle 
(T.R. 50-75); first aid (T.R. 112-5); personal hygiene (T.R. 113-5); guard 
mounting, mounted troops (T.R. 135-10) ; marksmanship, individual and gen- 
eral (150-5, 150-10) ; marksmanship, pistol (150-25, W.D. Doc. 1050) ; marks- 
manship, machine gun (T.R. 150-35); signal communication for all arms 
(T.R. 160-5) ; military sketching (T.R. 190-15) ; weapons—rifle Cal. 30, pistol 
Cal. 45, Browning machine gun (T.R.320-10, 320-15, 320-35) ; training remounts 
(T.R. 360-10) ; cavalry rifle squad, platoon, troop, squadron, regiment (T.R. 
425-25, 425-30, 425-45, 425-50, 425-55) ; machine rifle squad and platoon (T.R. 
425-35); Cavalry, duties of machine gun personnel (T.R. 425-60); machine 
gun squad, platoon, troop, squadron (425-65, 425-70, 425-75, 425-80) ; employ- 
ment of machine guns (T.R. 425-110). 

From the nature of the binding officers may vary the list of contents to 
meet their individual requirements. Corresponding adjustments based on the 
actual number of training regulations desired would be made in such cases. 

We would like to hear from those officers who desire a copy of the regu- 
lations gotten up as outlined. If the response is sufficient to warrant our 
going ahead with the proposition a stock adequate to meet the demand will 
be secured. In any event, however, we shall continue to obtain regulations 
on individual orders as heretofore. This system has the disadvantage of 
delay as it takes time to secure the regulations and assemble them. 





General Officers Serving in the World War 


URING the World War there were 489 General Officers, i. e., Generals, 

Lisutenant Generals, Major Generals, and Brigadier Generals, who served in 
the American Army. Pennsylvania furnished the largest number, 51, with 
New York a close second with 46. 31 joined from the state of Ohio, 29 from 
Illinois, 25 from Missouri, 21 from Michigan and 20 from Massachusetts. Col- 
orado and Delaware furnished one each, while there were none from Nevada, 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming. 

The average age of the General officers was 49 years. 52 were born in New 
York, 45 in Pennsylvania, 35 in Illinois and 29 in Ohio; the remainder being 
natives of the other states except 7, who were foreign born. 
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CAVALRY SCHOOL HORSE SHOW TEAM 


HE fine record made by the Cavalry School Horse Show Team during its 

tour of the Eastern Shows this fall has been the subject of much favorable 

comment. The fine performances of the horses, the excellent riding and sports- 

manship of their riders have all been creditable to the Cavalry School and to the 
Cavalry service. 

The Team won a hundred and thirty ribbons, ten pieces of silver, a silver 

service, four championships and four reserve championships out of a possible 
of six of each, 








Proctor, Captain Waters Up 


Everywhere the team has met the keenest competition and has won places 


against horses of international reputation such as Bally McShane and Little .Can- 


ada. The horses have all been developed at the Cavalry School by the officers on 
duty there and are all owned by the Government. In money value they are worth 
many times what the Government paid for them because of the intense training 
that they have received. Last year the average price paid for horses by the Gov- 
ernment was one hundred sixty-six dollars and six cents ($166.06). These horses, 
if sold, would bring anywhere from one to two thousand dollars each. 
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Places won at varicus shows are given below: 


ROCHESTER EXPOSITION AND HORSE SHOW 


y Weight Hunters—ist, Bold Boy, Captain Waters up. Jumpers 
(4 ft. to 4 ft. 6 in.)—4th, Jack Snipe, Captain Waters up. Heavy Weight Hunters— 
4th, John Bunny, Capt. Carpenter up. Jumpers (4 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft.)—Ist, Jack Snipe, 
Capt. Waters up; 3d, Dick, Captain Pierce up. Middle Weight Hunters—2d, Proctor, 
Captain Waters up; 3d, Babe Wartham, Captain Ellis up. Hunt Teams—2d, John 
Bunny-J'ack Snipe-Moses, Captains Waters, Carpenter and Pierce up. Officers’ 
Chargers—lst, Bold Boy, Captain Carpenter up; 2d, Proctor, Captain Waters up; 
3d, Anita, Captain Ellis up; 4th, Chevy Chase, Captain Pierce up. Hunters and 


Lae 


Novice Heavy 














Jack Snipe, Captain Pierce Up 


Jumpers—3d, Proctor, Captain Waters up; 4th, Jack Snipe, Captain Carpenter up. 
Pairs of Jumpers—4th, Anita-Miss America, Captains Ellis and Carpenter up. Pen 
Jump—2d, Dick, Captain Pierce up; 4th, Proctor, Captain Waters up. Hunters: The 
Hotel Rochester Challenge Cup—l1st, Proctor (no ribbon), Captain Waters up; 2d, 
John Bunny, Captain Carpenter up. Teams of Three Hunters—3d, John Bunny, Jack 
Snipe-Moses; 4th, Anita-Miss America-Black Boy. Hunters and Jumpers: $1000.60 
Stake—2d, Jack Snipe, Captain Waters up; 5th, Babe Wartham, Captain Ellis up; 
6th, Miss America, Captain Carpenter up. Champion Middle Weight Hunter—1st, 
Proctor, Captain Waters up. Champion Heavy Weight Hunter—Reserve, John Bunny, 
Captain Carpenter up. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


Jumping Class—2d, Dick, Captain Pierce up. Light Hunters—1st, Anita, Cap- 
tain Ellis up; 2d, Proctor, Captain Waters up; 3d, Chevy Chase, Captain Pierce up. 
Open Jumping—3d, Jack Snipe, Captain Waters up. Heavy Weight Hunters—1st, 
Bold Boy, Captain Carpenter up; 2d, Babe Wartham, Captain Ellis up; 4th, John 
Bunny, Captain Waters up. 


BATAVIA FAIR HORSE SHOW 


Novice Jumpers—lst, Anita, Captain Ellis up. Novice Lightweight Hunters— 
4th, Chevy Chase, Captain Ellis up. Officers’ Chargers—lst, Proctor, Captain Waters 
up; 2d, Anita, Captain Ellis up; 3d, Chevy Chase, Captain Carpenter up. Corinthian 
Hunters—1st, Babe Wartham, Captain Ellis up. Military Jumping—l1st, Raven, Cap- 








Anita, Captain Ellis Up 


tain Pierce up; 2d, Jack Snipe, Captain Waters up; 3d, Black Boy, Captain Ellis up; 
4th, Babe Wartham, Captain Carpenter up. Jumping—3d, Jack Snipe, Captain Waters 
up. Military Jumping—ist, Miss America, Captain Carpenter up; 2d, Dick, Captain 
Pierce up; 3d, Anita, Captain Ellis up; 4th, Sandy, Captain Waters up. 
Lightweight Hunters—2d, Proctor, Captain Waters up. Jumping—lst, Jack 
Snipe, Captain Waters up; 2d, Miss America, Captains Ellis and Carpenter 
up; 2d, Black Boy-Raven, Captains Pierce and Waters up. Jumping—lst, Jack 
Snipe, Captain Waters up; 3d. Dick, Captain Pierce up. Jumping—l1st, Miss America, 
Captain Carpenter up; 2d, Jack Snipe, Captain Waters up. Qualified Lightweight 
Hunters—2d, Proctor, Captain Waters up; 3d, Anita, Captain Ellis up. Hunt Teams 
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—4th, Anita-Black Boy-Miss America, Captains Ellis, Waters and Carpenter up. 
Middle and Heavy Weight Hunters—2d, Babe Wartham, Captain Ellis up. 


SYRACUSE 


Open Jumping—4th, Jack Snipe, Captain Waters up; 2d, Saint Paul, Captain 
Pierce up. Two Novice Hunter Classes—1st, Bold Boy, Captain Carpenter up. Horses 
Suitable to become Chargers—2d, Black Boy, Captain Ellis up. Officers’ Chargers— 
1st, Proctor, Captain Waters up; 2d, Bold Boy, Captain Carpenter up; 3d, Saint Paul, 




















Miss America, Captain Carpenter Up 


Captain Pierce up. Officers’ Jumpers—ist, Raven, Captain Pierce up; 2d, Dick, Cap- 
tain Carpenter up; 3d, Jack Snipe, Captain Waters up. Hunters—l1st, Babe Wartham, 
Captain Ellis up: 3d, John Bunny, Captain Carpenter up. 


THE NATIONAL RIFLE TEAM MATCH 


HE National Rifle Team Match for 1925 was won by the U. S. Marine 

Corps with a score of 2818. The U. S. Navy was second with a score of 
2787, the U. S. Infantry third, with a score of 2774, and the U. S. Cavalry 
fourth, with a score of 2756. 

The U. S. Cavalry team consisted of the following: 

Lieut. Colonel Alexander H. Davidson, Cavalry, Team Captain. 

2d Lieut. George A. Rehm, 14th Cavalry, Team Coach. 

Ist Lieut. Harry A. Fudge, Cavalry. 
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Ist Lieut. John B. Leahy, 4th Cavalry. 
Ist Lieut. Sidney C. Page, 8th Cavalry. 
2d Lieut. Clyde A. Burcham, 14th Cavalry. 
Sergt. George W. Cobler, Hqrs. Det., 2d Squadron, 4th Cavalry. 
Ist Sergt. August C. Hendricks, Troop E, 12th Cavalry. 
Ist Sergt. Benjamin F. Longacre, Troop F, 13th Cavalry. 
Sergt. Ralph H. Heidtman, Troop A, 14th Cavalry. 
Ist Sergt. Wade E. Fitzgerald, Hqrs. Troop, 2d Cavalry Brigade. 
Sergt. Joseph F. Such, Troop G, 4th Cavalry. 
Alternates : 
Corpl. Joseph Yersak, Troop A, 13th Cavalry. 
Ist Lieut. Howard A. Boone, Cavalry. 


FIELD MAPS ON CLOTH 


N the April CAVALRY JouRNAL there was published an article by Colonel W. 
C. Brown, U. S. A., Retired, describing methods of blue printing small scale- 
field maps on cloth. 
The Air Service is much concerned in this matter, as their maps receive un- 
usually rough treatment and they find map cases cumbersome and inefficient. 


Several Corps Area Commanders and other officers of high rank have also 
been interested in this subject, while the Engineer Reproduction Plant at Wash- 
ington Barracks has been experimenting with a view to developing in color on 
cloth, and have been successful in this even by use of a cotton cloth as cheap 
as twenty cents per yard. 

At the Artillery School of Fire at Fort Sill maps on balloon or airplane 
cloth have been successfully used. This has a mesh of about the same degree 
of fineness as No. 180 Cambric costing sixty cents per yard, the material used 
in the manufacture of the home-made blue print maps described in the article 
above referred to. 

While cloth maps are too expensive for such large scale maps as may be 
required for onlv a few days, there is no doubt but that when it is a question 
of small scale general maps which for so many years have been used in the West 
and in Mexico, these can readily be made in color at the Engineer Reproduction 
Plant, while the amateur will find no difficulty in making satisfactory blue print 
maps on cloth in the manner described in the April number. 


COLORADO ENDURANCE RIDE 


ANGER, half Thoroughbred, ridden by Ted Flynn and owned by Ed Pring 
of Colorado Springs, took first place in the fourth Colorado Endurance 
Ride, 300 miles in 5 days of 9 hours each. Vamp, half Thoroughbred and Stand- 
ardbred bay gelding, owned by Captain H. N. Beeman, Veterinary Corps, sta- 
tioned at the Cavalry School, took second place with Private Del Harris up. Third 
place went to Sgt. Thomas Garrity, Troop A, 13th Cavalry, Fort D. A. Russell, 
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Wyoming, who rode a Government mount, Tomahawk. He rode the horse down 
from Fort D. A. Russell—200 miles—arriving about a week before the ride. 
Though injured by a curb the horse was started and was so skillfully ridden as 
to improve every day of the ride. Norfleet, owned.and trained by Major Henry 
Leonard, was ridden to fourth place by a 64-year-old cowboy, George Snurr. 





The horsemanship prize (for excellence in horsemanship regardless of where 
the horse finishes) went to Oliver E. Curtis, who rode his horse, a half Thorough- 


bred gelding, Colorado Boy. 


The scores of the winners were as follows: 
Condition Speed Score Total 
ETE Ce 57.5 40. 97.5 
| ee er re 58.00 38.67 96.67 
Tomahawk .......... 56.00 39.2 95.2 


a 52.00 40. 92.00 


The following horses were entered: 

Tomahawk, Bay g., 12 TB., 8 yrs., 15-34%; Owner, U. S. Govt.; Rider, Sgt. Thomas 

Garity. 

McAlester, Bay g., % TB., 10 yrs., 15-34%; Owner, Cav. School; Rider, Capt. R. T. 

Maddocks. 

Dick Boola, Blk. g., % TB., 11 yrs., 15-34%; Owner, Cav. School; Rider, Capt. R. W. 

Grow. 

Aline, Blue Roan Mare, % TB., 7 yrs., 16; Owner, Cav. School; Rider, Capt. H. N. 

Beeman. 

Arrow, Sorrel g., % Arab, 6 yrs., 15-1; Owner, W. R. Brown; Rider, Erwin Ruby. 

(Withdrawn 8:30 A. M. at 15 miles by rider, 9-24.) 

Norfleet, Chest. g., % TB., 7 yrs., 15-15%; Owner, Henry Leonard; Rider, George 

Snurr. 

Beulah Robbins, Blk. m., TB., 8 yrs., 15-14%; Owner, Ed. A. Pring; Rider, W. C. 

Johns. (Withdrawn 6.30 A. M., 9-24.) 

Ranger, Gray g., % TB., 8 yrs., 15-%; Owner, Ed. A. Pring; Rider, Ted Flynn. 
Buck, Brown g., % TB., 8 yrs., 15-%; Owner, Clyde Philips, Jr.; Rider, Geo. Lacey. 

(W:thdrawn at 17 miles, 9-24.) 

Tillicum, Bay g., % TB., 9 yrs., 15-344; Owner, Holden Spear; Rider, Holden Spear. 
Colorado Boy, Brown g., % TB., 9 yrs., 15-2%; Owner, O. E. Curtis; Rider, O. E. 

Curtis. 

Sandy, Chest. g., Cross Bred, 9 yrs., 15; Owner, Mark W. Hersig; Rider, Mark W. 

Hersig. (Withdrawn at 4 miles by owner, 9-25.) 

Vamp, Bay m., 4% TB., 12 yrs., 15-34; Owner, Capt. H. N. Beeman; Rider, Pvt. Del 

Harris. 

Black Derring, Brown g., ¥% TB., 8 yrs., 15-%; Owner, Lt. Frank M. Lee; Rider, Lt. 

F. M. Lee. (Withdrawn by owner, 6.00 A. M., 9-22.) 

Careful examinations of mounts before the rides and at the beginning and 
close of each day are developing many facts about horses of which ranchmen 
are already making use. They have observed that horses which won were well- 
bred horses of riding strains—principally thoroughbred ; that they were of a type 


well suited to range work, vet could be sold as polo ponies, hunters, cavalry mounts, 
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officers’ chargers or as three-gaited riding horses according to the way they de- 
veloped. With that quickness of decision so typical of westerners they began im- 
mediately to cal! for good sires. These, furnished by the Army Remount Ser- 
vice, are principally Thoroughbred, although there are a few Arabs and Standard- 


breds in use. 


EARLY DAYS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
i ieee U. S. Cavalry Association was organized November 9, 1885, with 
Brigadier General Wesley Merritt as its first Pesident and Ist Lieutenant 
O. L. Hein, Ist Cavalry, as its first Secretary. The first number of the 
CAVALRY JOURNAL was issued in March, 1888, and gives the officers of the 


Association as follows: 
President—Brig. General Wesley Merritt, Brevet Maj. General, U. S. Army 
Secretary and Treasurer—1st Lieut. O. L. Hein, 1st Cavalry 
Executive Council 


Brigadier General Wesley Merritt, Bvt. Maj. General, U. S. Army 
Major E. V. Sumner, 5th Cavalry, Bvt. Lieut. Col., U. S. Army 
Captain W. H. Rafferty, 6th Cavalry 

Captain C. C. C. Carr, 1st Cavalry 

1st Lieutenant O. L, Hein, Ist Cavalry, Sec. and Treas. (Ex-officio) 


There were seven Honorary nfmbers and 182 Regular, Associate and 
Life members. Of these the following are still members of the Association: 

(Rank and organization as of 1888) Captain Charles King, U. S. A., Cap- 
tain Alexander Rodgers, 4th Cavalry, Captain F. K. Ward, lst Cavalry, 1st 
Lieut. W. C. Brown, Ist Cavalry, Ist Lieut. Fred S. Foltz, Ist Cavalry, Ist 
Lieut. O. L. Hein, 1st Cavalry, Ist Lieut. C. H. Murray, 4th Cavalry, 2d Lieut. 
I’. H. Beach, 6th Cavalry, 2d Lieut. G. H. Cameron, 7th Cavalry, 2d Lieut. A. 
C. Macomb, 5th Cavalry, 2d Lieut. P. E. Traub, Ist Cavalry, 2d Lieut. Arthur 
Thayer, 3d Cavalry. 

The following letters written by the President of the Association to the 
Seeretary at about this time are of interest: 

Headquarters Department of the Missouri, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
December 20th, 1888. 
Dear Captain Hein: 

I heartily congratulate you on your promotion. It will be a benefit to the service 
as well as advantage to you. I feel sure you will continue to take an interest in the 
Cavalry Association, and I believe it will continue to prosper. What you have done 
for it, every one knows and it owes much, very much to your management. It is 
with great regret that I recognize the fact that your immediate connection with the 
Association will for the present terminate. As long as there was a chance for your 
return I was opposed to your resignation, but now, I think that in justice to yourself 
it will be better for you to resign the secretaryship. Establish a branch by all means 
and keep up your interest ir the Cavalry Association. If, as I hope, you are detailed 
on duty in Washington your capacity for good in every direction wiil increase. 
Swift and Almy have finally mailed all Journals to subscribers. Several letters were 
received asking what had become of the publication. One among others from King.! 

‘General Charles King, famous Indian campaigner, and distinguished novelist. 
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He remarked that he noticed you had gone on leave and no Journal. However I presume 


he is “happy now.” 
Last Tuesday we had a very interesting meeting—at least it was so to me. I 


lectured, or gave an account of the battle of Winchester, dwelling more particularly 
on the cavalry part of the fight. Most of the officers attended and all seemed interested. 
I will submit a modification of it for publication in the Journal. It is thoroughly 
cavalry. 

Mrs. Merritt joins me in very cordial greetings to Mrs. Hein and yourself, wishing 
you a happy and prosperous New Year. * * * Let me hear from you from time to time. 

Your friend, 
W. MERRITT. 

I never see that fellow S,? but are you not mistaken as to his saying you had re- 

signed the Secretaryship of the Association? It was the School Secretaryship as I 


understand it. 
* Newspaper correspondent. 


Headquarters Department of the Missouri, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
October 18th, 1889. 
My Dear Hein: 

I am truly obliged to you for your letter as well as for the picture of the Emperor.’ 
Your letter was most interesting and received by me in the camp of Instruction in the 
Indian Territory, where I took the liberty of allowing some of our mutual friends to 
read it. All were much interested. * * * I hope to publish my report of operations which 
when done I will send you a copy. The Cavalry Association is progressing finely. 

We had a Cavalry Association meeting in the field at our camp and discussed dif- 
ferent matters of interest there. I am glad to assure you that our Cavalry Association 
is an assured success. I know you will be rejoiced at this and I feel sure you will 
write something for us. A letter for instance which while it told no state secrets,*® gave 
an account of military affairs in your preserves would be interesting from time to time 


and I know of no objection to your writing it. I wish you would. * * * 
Your friend, 


W. MERRITT. 
* While on duty as Military Attache in Austria Hungary. 


PENSIONS FOR WIDOWS AND CHILDREN 


RECENT article in one of the country’s most widely circulated daily pa- 
pers stated that the widows of present day officers and soldiers dying 

in line of duty or as a result of injuries or illness originating in line of duty 
would not receive any pension. 

The statement was evidently based upon the World War Veterans’ Act, 
as amended and approved June 7, 1924, which stops the payment of compen- 
sation to widows, orphans and other dependents by the Veterans’ Bureau, 
unless the officer or soldier was wounded or injured or contracted illness, 
prior to July 2, 1921, which eventually caused his death. However, co-inci- 
dent with the passage of the above act the pension laws which do not apply 
for World War Service and which are administered by the Pension Bureau 


again became effective. 
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The following is an official synopsis of the law: 

“The widow of an officer whose death resulted from disability incurred 
while on active duty may be entitled to a pension from the date of his death, 
regardless of the date of her marriage to him or her financial condition. The 
rate of pension ranges from $15 to $30 per month, depending upon the rank 
of the officer, with $2 per month for each of his children under the age of six- 
teen years.” 

The pension for widows are as follows: Per month 
Lieutenant Colonel and all officers of higher rank 
Major 
Captain 
First Lieutenant 
Second Lieutenant and Warrant Officer 
All enlisted men 
Where the widow’s husband served during the Spanish-American War, 

Philippine Insurrection or Boxer Rebellion, Pensions of $20 per month are 
paid if pension is not claimed under the Act cited in preceeding paragraph. 

The Secretary of the Army Mutual Aid Association reports that during 
the past three years the widow of every member who has died during that 
period has been granted either Pension or Compensation with two exceptions, 
and in those cases the officers died from disease developed after separation 
from the service and not incident thereto. 

The Army Mutual Aid Association recommends that all officers report 
all illnesses suffered by them to the surgeon and even if on d.s., or leave, that 
written report of illnesses or a statement from civilian physician be filed of- 
ficially. The Pension Bureau bases all grants of pension upon the sick and 
service records kept by the War Department. Statements of members of 
one’s own family are of practically no help. 

The Army Mutual further advises that all officers should keep a church 
or court copy of marriage certificate and birth certificates of minor children 
for possible use by the family to establish Pension Claim and members of the 
Association may file such papers in its office for possible future use. 

Of all government claims which a widow makes, the pension claim is 
most trying to handle because of the numerous formal and technical proofs 
that must be submitted in exact compliance with the law and Bureau regula- 
tions. Married officers and enlisted men should do everything possible to ob- 
viate the numerous obstructions and delays which can be made to prevent 
or delay the granting of Pension Claims. Members of the Army Mutual Aid As- 
sociation should comply with its request for marriage certificates and birth cer- 
tificates of minor or invalid children. Those who are not members should 
arrange for the presentation of their claims by a good pension attorney or 
trust company. 


Many widows who were legally entitled to pensions have never been 
granted claims because they were not cognizant of their own rights and had 
no friends able to care for their interests. 
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CAVALRY MEDAL WINNERS IN THE NATIONAL MATCHES 


r [ \HE following places were won by Cavalrymen of tie Regular Army in the 


National Matches: 
Natioual Individual Pistol Match: Oth, 1st Lt. John E. Leahy, 5th Cavalry; 
Brouze Medal. 
National Pistol Team Match: 2d, The U. S. Cavalry Team. 
Team Captain 
Lt. Col. Alexander H. Davidson, Cavalry. 
Alternate 
2d Lt. Alexander George, 3d Cavalry. 
2d Lt. George A. Rehm, 14th Cavalry. 
Ist 1.t. John E. Leach, 5th Cavalry. 
Set. Richard V. Wilzewaki, Troop A, 11th Cavalry. 
2d Lt. Clyde A. Burcham, 14th Cavalry. 
Ist Sgt. Ben H. Harris, Tr. B, Ist M. G. Sqdn., Cavalry. 
N. R. A. 200 Yard “Any Rifle” Match: 8th, 2d Lt. George A. Rehm, 14th Cav- 
alry; Bronze Medal. 
The Wimbledon Cup Match: 3d, 1st Sgt. Wade FE. Fitzgerald, 2d Cav. Brig. ; 
Gold Medal. 
.22 Caliber Slow Fire Pistol Match: Oth, 2d Lt. George A. Rehm, 14th Cavalry ; 
Bronze Medal. 
Navy Match: 2d, 1st Sgt. Wade E. Fitzgerald, 2d Cav. Brig.: Bronze Medal. 
The A. E. F. Roumanian Trophy Match: 4th, The U. S. Cavalry Team. 
The Infantry Match: 1st, The U. S. Cavalry Team: “Infantry Trophy” and 
Bronze Badges. 

Members’ Match: 1st, Cpl. Joseph Yersak, Troop A, 13th Cavalry; Gold Medal. 
THE CHATTANOOGA-SIXTH UNITED STATES CAVALRY HORSE 
SHOW, 1925 
T HIS year’s edition of the Annual Chattanooga-Sixth U. S. Cavalry Horse 

Show, held at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, on Friday and Saturday, Novem- 
ber 13th and 14th, was in every way the most interesting and successful since 
the institution of the event shortly after the return of the Sixth Cavalry from 
I'rance. In former years. like so many Army horse shows, this one has been 
in reality a military tournament with no provision for the local civilian popula- 
tion other than as contributors of prizes and as spectators. This year it was de- 
cided to have a real horse show and to make it Chattanooga-Sixth Cavalry in fact. 
as well as in name. To that end the classes, conditions and prize list were ar- 
ranged with the view of attracting the greatest possible number of entries by 
civilians of Chattanooga and vicinity and not to impress upon civilians the fact 
that their participation was especially desired. It was hoped that this vear’s 
show would blaze the way to making the Chattanooga-6th U. S. Cavalry Horse 
Show the biggest show in the South. The favorable and enthusiastic comment 
occasioned by the show leads one to believe that this vear’s objective has been 
gained. 

Those responsible for the show this year are firm believers in the idea that 
a Cavalry regiment should make special efforts to encourage and induce the local 
civilian population to own and raise good horses, to induce increasing numbers 
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of civilians to join the great army of horsemen and horsewomen that has devel- 
oped in this country since the war, and that such ownership can best be encour- 
aged by providing an annual horse show where all can learn the characteristics 
of the best types and participate in and enjoy the camaraderie of horsemen and 


horsewomen the world over. 

All military classes, except those for enlisted men, were open to officers of 
the National Guard and Organized Reserves and two classes were open only to 
Reserve Officers. All non-military classes were open to civilians and seven classes 
were open to civilians only. All classes shown were large, the open class for three 
gaited saddle horses and the class for three gaited saddle horses ladies to ride, 


each had twenty-one entries shown. 

Lieut. Col. John A. Barry, of Olympic Team fame, judged all classes except 
the jumping for performance only and impressed everyone with his courtesy, im- 
partiality and efficiency in the ring. His task was exacting and difficult but every- 
one, exhibitors and spectators alike, approved of his every choice and knew that 
he placed ribbons where his best judgment indicated the ribbons belonged. 

A buffet luncheon was served at the Club on Saturday with the Horse Show 
Association acting as host to exhibitors and prominent residents of Chattanooga 
and vicinity. The Horse Show Ball was held Saturday night at the Officers’ Hop 
Hall. These two events gave everyone the opportunity to talk horse and riding, 
and were of splendid help in carrying on the spirit of the show. The show has 
created great interest among local civilians who have the means to own good 
horses, and has greatly strengthened the cordial relations between the members 
of the garrison and the local civilian population. 

All classes were hotly contested and in many, especially in the classes for 
three gaited saddle horses, Colonel Barry worked the entries around the ring 
again before he could make his choices and place the ribbons. In the three gaited 
saddle classes, Satin Slippers, owned and ridden by Col. R. H. Kimball; Wood- 
stock, owned and ridden by Mrs. J. R. W. Diehl, and Mowgli, owned and ridden 
by Mrs. Robert Purse, Jr., were close competitors and outstanding winners. In 
the hunter classes, Ky, owned and ridden by Captain Otis Porter, Ky, Jr., and 
Miss Ky, owned and ridden by Major E. W. Taulbee; Miss Springtime, 
shown by Colonel G. C. Barnhardt; Shamrock, owned and ridden by Major 
E. N. Hardy; Jumping Joe, owned by Mr. Jo C. Guild and ridden by Mrs. Rob- 
ert Purse, Jr., and Pearl King, owned and ridden by Lieut. F. O. Dewey, were by 
far the best shown, the Ky family and Miss Springtime being wonderful types. 
Ky, Ky, Jr., and Miss Ky are full brothers and sisters, respectively, eight, six 
and four years old. Ky took the blue over his brother in one class and the blue 
over his sister in another class. Ky is the horse developed and trained by Major 
Taulbee which has had such great success as a show horse throughout this coun- 
try and in England and in France. Ky. Jr., and Miss Ky look remarkably like 
their elder brother and give promise of equalling, if not of surpassing the won- 
derful record which Ky has gained in the face of the stiffest competition in the 
world, In the jumping classes, Mr. Scott Probasco’s Captain Blood and Mr. 
Jo C. Guild’s Jumping Joe was the outstanding successes. 
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FURNISHED BY THE MILITARY INFORMATION DIVISION, G. S. 


FRANCE 
Organization of French Cavalry: The French Army has five divisions of 
Cavalry numbered 1, 3, 4, 5 and 6. These five divisions have the following 


composition : 
1 group of motorized machine-guns, 
brigades of cavalry of 2 regiments and 1 troop of motorized machine- 
guns, 
groups of horse artillery of 3 batteries each, 
group of chasseur cyclists. 

n addition to the organized cavalry divisions, there are five groups of 
non-divisional cavalry of four regiments each excepting the third group which 
has only three regiments of cavalry. 

SPAIN 


Permanent Army in Africa: The new organization of the Spanish per- 
manent army in Morocco is as follows: 


Spanish Troops 


Officers Cont. mpl. Enlisted Animals 
Infantry 74 41,975 6,982 
Cavalry 12 3,523 3,858 
Artillery 178 10,521 4,381 
Engineers 22 7,929 1,423 

44 3,301 1,931 

Medical Dept. 18 pM 1. ¥ 4 655 
Veterinary 
Chaplains 
G. S. (Topographical, ete.).. 49 
Sea (Stevedores) 488 
Aviation 415 


Yotal 348 70,453 19,230 


Foreign Legion (“El Tercia”) amounting to 252 officers and 8,048 enlisted 
are included in Infantry, above. 383 officers and 63 clerks, in addition to the 
forces indicated above are also attached to the administration of the protecto- 
rate. 


Native Troops 


Enlisted Animals 
Inf. Cav: 
18,876 2.180 3,871 
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There also exist 5 Groups of “Mehallas” or native troops commanded by 
Spanish officers, maintained by the Jalifa or Moorish Government. Their 
strength is variable. 

Several “Harcas” or native fighting troops, friendly to Spain, commanded 
by prominent Moors or Spanish officers, and under the supervision of Spanish 
officers are actually co-operating in the security of the territory. 

The above is the permanent army of Africa. It is now and has generally, 
been reinforced by “expeditionary” units sent from the Peninsula. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Remount Service: ‘he Czechoslovak Remount Service maintains a stud 
farm at Hostouni in Moravia and colt farms at Mimoni and Trencin, Slovakia; 
a third is being started in Moravia. 

The military stud farm at Hostouni, consisting of 406 hectares, has for its 
purpose the development of a strong, hardy, high-class cavalry horse. Besides 
this, the farm develops desirable breeders for the farms in Slovakia. The 
plan is to raise full-breed and half-breed English, Arab and Anglo-Arab horses. 

The Remount has at present 7 stallions and 169 foals. 

The colt farms buy three-year olds of the lighter type. Special care is 
given to the development of the colt through systematic exercise, training and 
pasturing up to four years; after which, it is turned over to the military units. 

The cost of raising a four-year old on a farm is estimated at 12,000 kroner 
($365.00). 


POLAND 


Army Maneuvers: The first Polish Army maneuvers carried out since she 
sained her independence ended August 20, 1925. The general idea was “a 
defensive force guarding the frontier.” 

The first part of the maneuvers took place in Volhyna, near the town of 


brody. 15,000 troops were engaged. This was mainly a Cavalry maneuver. 
[It represented a type of open warfare, which was required by geographical 
conditions of the eastern borders. 


The second part of the maneuvers took place in Pomerania, near Thorn. 
This consisted chiefly of Infantry and Artillery operations under modern 
conditions, 

Both maneuvers were attended by General Gouraud, representing the 
rench and General Ironside representing the British. 

The Polish troops have shown during the recent maneuvers remarkable 
physical fitness and in the first part of the maneuvers, which lasted three days, 
and while tropical heat was prevailing, only 32 man out of 15,000 reported 
sick, 











The National Guard 


SERGEANT INSTRUCTORS 

NDER the drastic reductions which were made at the instance of the 

Director of the Budget in the subsistence for the Regular Army for the 

present fiscal year, the entire training system of the National Guard is 
threatened, through the forced relief of noncommissioned officers on duty as ser- 
geant instructors. It is now apparent that the War Department will not have funds 
to pay the commutation for the noncommissioned officers now on detached ser- 
vice with the junior components of the Army of the United States. 

The situation as to the commutation for noncommissioned officers and en- 
listed men become known through the inquiries that the Corps Area Commanders 
have made to the National Guard and colleges as to their most urgent needs for 
noncommissioned officers and enlisted men in maintaining their training activities. 

The War Department has made a distribution of the subsistence funds among 
the Corps Area Commanders, who are endeavoring to work out a plan for the 
maintenance of as many noncommissioned officers on duty with the Nationa: 
Guard as the reduction in the appropriation for subsistence will permit. Wher 
enlisted men are on duty with their organizations their subsistence costs the War 
Department about 30 cents a day, but while they are on detached duty with the 
junior components of the Army of the United States they receive commutation 
of $1.20 per day. While they are traveling they receive $2.20 per day. With 
available funds for the current fiscal year there is not much more than suf- 
ficient subsistence allowances than will be required if all of the enlisted men were 
serving with the Regular Army units. 

The difference between the cost of maintaining noncommissioned officers and 
enlisted men at their present training duty and with the Regular Army would 
create a deficit in the subsistence of the Army. The law authorizes the creation 
of a deficit in the subsistence funds of the Army, but under the present policy 
the War Department is not permitted to create a deficit, and the only alterna- 
tive is to relieve noncommissioned officers from other duties than with the 
Regular Army. 

Largely through the pressure brought on Congress by the National Guard 
an increase in the number of noncommissioned officers was authorized. The re- 
duction in subsistence in the Regular Army in effect repeals this law, as it will 
deprive the National Guard and other junior components of the services of Reg- 
ular noncommissioned officers. No doubt, when these institutions become ad- 
vised of the effect of this reduction in the subsistence of the Regular Army, they 
will take the matter up with the Director of the Budget. The only relief from 
the situation will be through the appropriation of additional funds in a deficiency 
bill next session. If the Director of the Budget does not approve of it, it is 
understood that the National Guard will make an appeal to Congress. 
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102d CAVALRY—-National Guard of New Jersey 
Colonel Lewis B. Ballantyne, Commanding 

The 102d Cavalry, New Jersey National Guard, Col. Lewis B. Ballantyne, com- 
manding, had its annual encampment at Sea Girt, N. J., August 23. It is the first 
time since 1921 that the entire regiment had come together by train. In the last 
three years one squadron had come by train and the other on horseback, the squad- 
rons alternating on the return trip. 

Immediately after the regiment detrained the troops lined up for a mounted 
review before Maj. Gen. Creed C. Hammond, Chief, Militia Bureau, War Depart- 
ment, who was a guest of Maj. Gen. Quincy A. Gillmore, commanding the 44th Divi- 
sion, camp commander. The review was a creditable piece of work, especially con- 
sidering the fact that the regiment had no previous assembly and had only detrained 
a short time previous, 


104th CAVALRY—National Guard of Pennsylvania 
Colonel Edward J. Stackpole, Jr.,. Commanding 

One of the most interesting encampments in the history of the regiment was the 
consensus of opinion of the majority of the officers of the 104th Cavalry, Pennsyl- 
vania National Guard, who took part in the annual tour of duty August 9-22, at 
Colebrook, Pa. A very elaborate program of maneuvers was arranged under the 
direction of Brigadier General John P. Wood and carried out with the utmost care. 

One of the most interesting parts of the program was the combat range work, 
under the leadership of Captain George H. Millholland, Cav., U. S. A., who was 
recently attached to the 104th as instructor to succeed Captain Otis Porter, Cav., 
U. S. A., whose four-year detail with the regiment has expired and who will report 
for duty with the 6th Cavalry at Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., September 1. Headquarters 
Troop, commanded by Captain Samuel E. Fitting, Cav., led the regiment with a 
high score of 63 hits while Troop B, Captain George C. Calbert, commanding, had 
almost as many. 

The Service Troop acquitted themselves exceptionally well during the 1925 tour 
of duty. Making camp in record time as the advance detail, the troop functioned 
in splendid order. The band, with Acting Band Leader Heafner in charge, performed 
like a veteran organization. 

The following order speaks for itself: 


HEADQUARTERS 28TH DIVISION, 
PENNSYLVANIA NATIONAL GUARD 
Thirty-second and Lancaster Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
October 16, 1925. 
General Orders, No. 7. 

1. The Commanding General, 28th Division, desires to commend the officers and 
enlisted men of the 52nd Machine Gun Squadron, Troops B and F, 104th Cavalry, 
for their immediate response to the call to duty on October 6, 1925. 

On the morning of October 6, 1925, the Commanding General was instructed 
by the Adjutant General of Pennsylvania to order to active duty sufficient units of 
the Pennsylvania National Guard to aid in the search for Charles H. Ames, missing 
air mail service pilot. This order was transmitted by telephone to Major Hugh L. 
Curtin, commanding officer of the 52d Machine Gun Squadron, and to the Command- 
ing Officers of Troop B and F, 104th Cavalry, at approximately 11 A. M., October 6. 
At 6.10 P. M. of the same day the mobilization had been completed and the troops 
entrained, with the exception of Troop F, 104th Cavalry, which completed its en- 
training at 9.15 P. M. of that date. The detachment proceeded to Clarion, Penna., 
where, within 2% hours of their arrival, under the direction of the air mail service 
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officers, they entered the mountains and took up the search which was continued over 
a period of 4 days, covering the rugged and difficult country under inclement weather 
conditions, sometimes on foot and sometimes mounted, but with a high order of 
esprit and morale. 

The total strength of this force was 20 officers and 254 enlisted men, who are 
to be commended for the celerity, dispatch, and smoothness of their mobilization, for 
which no previous preparation had been made, and for their performance of the 
difficult duty under adverse conditions. 


By Command of Major-General PRICE: 
ROBERT MORRIS, 


Official: Assistant Chief of Staff. 
WILLIAM FISH, 
Adjutant-General. 


105th CAVALRY—National Guard of Wisconsin 
Colonel James J. Quill, Commanding 

Troop E, 105th Cavalry, Wisconsin National Guard, Capt. John D. Alexander, 
Cav., commanding, won the mounted field meet that the 105th Cavalry Regiment 
put on at the annual field camp of instruction period at Camp Douglas, Wisc., this 
year. Capt. Alexander’s troopers made a great effort to take the match and outdid 
themselves against the fiercest kind of competition. The men certainly did their 
splendid troop and esteemed commander, who was acting major of the 2nd Squadron 
during the camp, proud. 

Attendance of Troop C, 105th Cavalry, Wisconsin N. G., at the annual camp 
of instruction, held at Camp Douglas, Wisc., this past summer was 100 per cent, 
and judging from remarks made since return to the home station, every man is 


anxious to return next year. This is due to the successful and most interesting en- 


campment of 1925. 
The ambition of the troop was realized at Camp this year, when at a regimental 


dinner, given on Friday, July 24th, by the “Staff” to the “Line,” it was announced 
by the regimental commander, Colonel James J. Quill, that “C’” troop was to be the 
“Standard Troop” of the regiment for the next year. This achievement was due 
to the individual efforts of every man in the troop. 


110th CAVALRY—Massachusetts National Guard 
Lieutenant Colonel Dana T. Gallup, Commanding 

The exhibit of cavalry equipment, radio and general, at the Boston Radio Show 
in October created an even greater public interest this year than it did in 1924. 

At the 1924 show the regiment was given a small space the opening day, and 
did not have any time to arrange a special exhibit. All that was possible was the 
erection of the tent, and the laying out and explanation to all of the pack set. 
So much interest was shown that the day the show closed the manager invited the 
regiment to furnish the military exhibit for 1925, and promised a larger space. 

Again this year the SCR 127 was made the central feature of the show. The 
tent was erected, the complete set laid out, and one or more men from Headquarters 
Troop and Squadron Headquarters Detachment on duty to explain it. In addition the 
complete wire equipment of the regiment was laid out for display, and a telephone 
set up across the booth which could be used by visitors. The switchboard was operated 
by the man displaying the wire equipment. Through the courtesy of the Corps Area 
Signal Officer several other sets were also displayed which created considerable com- 


ment. 
In spite of this being a radio exhibit, the thing that in many ways caught the 
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public fancy most was a shelter tent, with full equipment laid out for field inspec- 
tion. It seemed to give the first intimation to many, even ex-service men, of what 
the cavalry carried and fought with. 

The following commendation was made by the Adjutant General of the state: 

Again this year the 110th Cavalry provided the military exhibit at the radio show, 
held in Mechanics Building last week. 

The space allotted was somewhat larger than last year and consequently a more 
elaborate and interesting exhibit was possible. 

An officer and several enlisted men were on duty each evening to explain the 


apparatus. 
Apparently the most attractive single feature was the SCR 127 radio transmit- 


ting and receiving pack set. 

The use and workings of this set was very ably described by the non-commissioned 
officers on duty and the entire exhibit was a great credit to the organization. The 
appearance, set-up and courteous conduct of the men on duty there was an example 
to the Massachusetts National Guard. 

Such enterprises serve to bring the Guard before the public in a manner to in- 
spire interest, confidence and respect for those men who give their time and energy 
in an unselfish manner that our Country may, in a measure, be prepared for any 
emergency, both of peace or war. 

The 110th Cavalry Band had the honor to be selected by the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Company of Massachusetts, one of the oldest military organizations 
in the country, to accompany them on their Fall Field Day trip to Cuba. Because 
of the trip being to a foreign country, the band did not go in service uniform, but 
in the old red uniform of the National Lancers. 

Regarding the trip, the adjutant of the company has written: 

The discipline of the band throughout the trip was of the highest order, and 
the music rendered second to none of the many bands this organization has had 
accompany them on past fall field days. The Cubans, especially the officers of the Cuban 
Army, were especially high in their praise. 

November 12 was set as the date for the annual competition for the Lancers’ 
Cup, donated by the National Lancers to be competed for by the troops of the 
Massachusetts Cavalry. 

The competition included close order drill by platoons, an equipment race, a 
pistol race, mounted wrestling by teams from each unit, jumping, and an endurance 
ride. 

In all events team scores counted. With the exception of the platoon leaders, 
and one officer permitted in each jumping team, the entire competition was among 
the enlisted men. 

The endurance ride was held the Saturday before. Special attention was given 
to the condition in which the horses were brought in, although time counted to a 
certain extent. 

The Cup this year was won by Troop A, with 155 5-6 points, followed closely 
by Headquarters Troop with 152 3-4 points. 

The same evening the winners of the Roxbury Horse Guard medal, and the Blake 
Medal for rifle werk within the organization were also announced. 











The Organized Reserves 


TRAINING DIRECTIVE FOR 1926 


VHE following extracts from the War Department Training Directive 
for 1926 are of interest to Reserve Officers: 
1. Regular Army: 

b. The summer training camp period devoted exclusively by any unit to 
the training of other components will not exceed two months. The remainder of 
the vear will be utilized for Regular Army training. 

c. Whenever it appears desirable to conduct training of other components 
during the ten months of the Regular Army period, such dates should be 
selected that the reserve units can participate in the training of the Regular 
Army units with profit to themselves and without interruption of the latter’s 


schedules. 
3. Organized Reserves. 

a. Training will be conducted in accordance with A. R. 135-10 and A. R. 
140-5. 

b. Unit training on active duty status for Organized Reserve units, will 
be conducted principally during the spring and summer months. Individual 
training on active duty status may be conducted at any time throughout the 


year. See 5c, below. 


6. Preparation of Training Plans. 

a. Funds for the preparation and maintenance of camp sites for training 
the various components will be allocated to corps area commanders before 
the end of the calendar year, 1925. 

b. No additional apportionment of funds for fifteen days training for the 
third and fourth quarters, fiscal year 1926, will be made available. 

c. Organized Reserve training funds, fiscal year 1927, will be apportioned 
by quarters—Ist quarter, 80 per cent; 2nd quarter, 5 per cent; 3rd quarter, 
O per cent; 4th quarter, 15 per cent. 

d. When it is necessary or to the interest of economy for trained person- 
nel to attend camps outside of the corps area of origin, all costs including man- 
day charge for preparation and maintenance of camp sites, transportation, 
mileage, subsistence and pay will be borne by the corps area of origin. When 
such attendance has been approved by the War Department, notification of 
numbers to be trained, transfer of funds for payment of expenses, etc., will be 
arranged by direct communication between corps area commanders concerned. 

Such transfer of funds will be based upon a flat rate of average cost of 
training at the camp or station specified plus cost of mileage or transportation. 
The cost of providing instructor personnel made necessary by the presence 
at a camp of trainees originating without the corps area, will be borne by the 
corps area to which the trainees pertain. 
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e. Final allocation of funds for training, fiscal year 1927, will be made by 
the War Department at the earliest opportunity. 

f. Corps area preliminary plans for the conduct of training during 1926 
will be prepared for approximately the same number of trainees as in 1925. 

g. Chiefs of Branches will be informed, about March 1, 1926, of the num- 
ber of Reserve officers under their jurisdiction who may be ordered to active 


duty during Fiscal Year 1927. 

h. At least 75% of Reserve officers called to active duty will be given 
unit training (regiment, battalion, or company). 

i. The number of noncombatant Reserve officers called to active duty will 
be held to a low percentage of total trained. 

j. The Chief of Air Service is authorized to call upon corps area com- 
manders for the recommendation of Reserve officers rated as pilots for train- 
ing with one year or six months, as additional funds become available. 

k. The period of training for R. O. T. C. graduates commissioned in the 
summer of 1926 in the Air Service, Organized Reserves, and selected for in- 
struction at the Air Service Primary Flying School will be stx months instead 
of four. 

l. Reserve officers may be utilized as instructors at C. M. T. Camps in 
numbers, up to one per one hundred C. M. T. C. students, provided that total 
quota of officers, both Regular Army and Reserve Corps, with organizations 
shall not exceed war strength. 


THE FIRST CAMP OF THE 158th M. G. SQUADRON 
By 
Howard S. Patterson, Major Cavalry Reserves 

It was with a mixed feeling of awe and pity that I received orders to take the 
officer personnel of the 158th Machine Gun Squadron, over which I hold command, 
to Fort Ethan Allen, *"ermont, for a period of fourteen days’ training. The feeling 
of awe was caused by the fact that to go back to active duty in the Army as a 
Squadron Commander, after an absence of nearly six years, was such a big under- 
taking that I felt J would never be able to master the situation. The feeling of pity 
was for the other officers who were going with me to be instructed by me in the 
things I had either forgotten or had never known. However, it was up to me, and 
nothing else but leaving this earthly sphere would help me to escape, and so I went. 
I arrived there, stayed there two weeks, and frankly and honestly confess I should 
iike to have remained. It is said that “anticipation is better than realization,” buz 
it was exactly the opposite in my case. 

After a comfortable and enjoyable journey from Boston, we arrived on a beau- 
tiful Sunday morning at the post, which had previously had the 315th Cavalry offi- 
cers for training. We knew beforehand where we were to go, and had no difficulty in 
finding just the spot, thanks being due to the efficient manner in which Col. Starbird 
and the officers of the Post had perfected arrangements. Much credit is due also 
to the efforts of Capt. Philip D. Sherwood, Cav. D. O. L., our first executive officer, 
who, although ordered to Fort Riley, travelled with us and stayed a few days to 
help all he could in getting us started. 

After getting shaken down a bit and beginning to get the “feel” of our uniforms, 
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we veritured toward that well-known place, the mess hall. What a wonderful gift 
to be able to express in words one’s feeling of gratitude and appreciation. The man- 
ner in which we were served and the quality of the food put before us are beyond 
description. Not being so gifted, all that can be said is that it was the best mess 
that any organization in training has had the pleasure of sitting down to, and, last 
but not least, at a cost of $1.50 per day. 

Our quarters were in the Barracks building of Hq. Bat., 7th F. A., which was 
absent for the summer on the target range, and we were most comfortable. One 
large bunk room with two single rooms furnished the necessary space for one Major 
in Command, one Major M. R. C. attached, one Major of the 316th Cavalry attached, 

















Officers of the 158th Machine Gun Squadron 


three Troop Commanders, two First Lieutenants and eleven Second Lieutenants, in 
all—nineteen officers, comprising the total officer personnel of the Machine Gun 
Squadron. 

Training began Monday morning bright and early when, at 6.00 A. M., we took 
our daily dozen in company with the officers of the 301st F. A., who were quartered 
in the same building with us. Our schedule followed thereafter generally as given 
below for one day, the principle being that all lectures and conferences came early 
in the morning followed by equitation, the afternoon then being reserved for work 
on the guns or actual firing. 


5:45 A. M. Reveille 

6:00-6:15 Setting up exercises. 

6:45 Breakfast 

8 :00-8 :30 Machine gun tactics (Lecture) 


8:30-9:30 Conference (M. G. Squad., Platoon and Troop Drill) 
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9 :30-11:30 Mounted Drill and Equitation 
1:30 P. M.-2:30 M. G. Stoppages and immediate action 
2:30-4:30 M. G. Ground Drill 


As this was the first Camp of the Machine Gun Squadron and a majority of the 
officers had had little or no machine gun experience, and the rest who had had some 
were extremely rusty, the scheme of establishing a framework of machine gun knowl- 
edge co-ordinated with that of cavalry was adopted in order to refresh everyone’s 
memory and allow for filling in of details as time permitted. 

All of the above was carried out strictly on schedule inasmuch as nothing is so 
tiresome as to be late for one thing and crowded for another, and this schedule fitted 
cur needs very well indeed. No one subject was overdone to the point of being bore- 
some, and considering the short space of time within the two weeks we were able 
io cover exceptionally well the basic principles of the duty of a Machine Gun Squad- 
ron. The lectures were given by Capt. H. N. Neilson, Cav. D. O. L., and Lt. Voigt, 
Cav. Capt. Neilson was our executive officer, relieving Capt. Sherwood. The writer 
would hke to suggest here that more knowledge is gained by having all lectures 
given by the regular army officers attached, than by the Reserve Officers, the thought 
not being to belittle the ability of the Reserve Officers, but to get out of the time 
ailowed all cne can. Capt. Neilson, in addition to his previous machine gun experi- 
ence, being just back from ten months in the Troop Officers’ and Special Machine 
Gun Course at the Cavalry School was able to give us the benefit of the most modern 
ideas and his wonderful ability to handle the subjects was invaluable to us. 

The machine gun work was with the Browning machine gun and consisted of a 
study of the gun, nomenclature, its tactical uses and possibilities, stripping and as- 
sembling, mechanism, stoppages and immediate action, gun drill, actual firing on the 
1000-inch range and, finally, of one full day on the Artillery range at long ranges. 
This day was spent in individual and battery firing of four guns at natural targets 
at unknown ranges, varying from 300 to 2200 yards with both ball cartridge and 
tracer ammunition. Advantage was taken of this opportunity for actual practice 
by the officers in estimation of ranges, target designation, giving fire orders, switch- 
ing guns from one target to another, mechanical handling of guns for battery firing, 
and covering targets of varying depth and frontage with fire by placing individual 
officers in command of the battery. Demonstrations of ranging, various kinds of 
fire, formation of defensive bands of fire and, not isast, the unbelievable invisibility 
of tracer ammunition from a flank in daylight, were given, fixing these things firmly 
in each man’s mind and making him, if possible, a more enthusiastic machine gunner. 
Owing to the limited time no attempt was made to use the guns in indirect firing, 
this phase, however, being covered by lectures on the subject. It is contemplated 
to continue this throughout the winter at meetings in which officers will prepare 
certain phases of the subject so that at our next camp this work can actually be done. 

The mounted work consisted of two hours each day, and was so enjoyed by all, 
after the first day or two, that it was with sincere .regret that we had to stop. It 
consisted of both equitation and several delightful rides over the country around the 
post. Our mounts were not what one might call well-trained Cavalry mounts, but, 
owing to the fact that the C. M. T. C. students were using all the horses of the 1st 
Squadron, 3rd Cavalry, we were obliged to use the horses of the Combat Train, 7th 
F. A., which were more or less of the artillery type. This was the only disappoint- 
ment we had, and to Cavalry Reserve Officers commanding units it is suggested 
that they would profit more by trying to arrange their Unit Camps at some other time 
than when the C. M. T. C.’s are in session. This is not meant as any criticism, but 
only that I feel that Reserve Officers should not be handicapped by a shortage of 
material to work with. 
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The net results of this first unit camp of the 158th Machine Gun Squadron can 
be summed up as follows: Former pleasant friendships renewed, new ones made, a 
working knowledge of our tools, the bringing to life of a paper organization into an 
active body of enthusiastic reserve officers who desire to go further in the pursuit 
of machine gun knowledge, and, last but not least, the finding of such a remarkable 
spirit cf help and co-operation from all the Regular Army personnel. 


63rd CAVALRY DIVISION 

During the Fall and Winter months every effort is being made throughout the 
Division to put into execution an inactive duty training pregram which is both in- 
teresting and instructive. 

In addition te the usual forms of instruction offered members of the Reserve 
Corps by the War Department, such as correspondence courses and details to Service 
Schools, these headquarters are giving practical instruction in equitation and cavalry 
drill, conducting special semi-monthly schools, ordered by Corps Area Headquarters, 
and holding target practice. 

Due to the fact that Division Headquarters is located at Fort Oglethorpe, Geor- 
gia, the home station of the 6th U. S. Cavalry, the facilities are unsurpassed for 
Cavalry training. Also, fortunately, the Headquarters of each Cavalry Regiment of 
the Division is located in a city having a National Guard Cavalry unit, through the 
courtesy of which the Reserve Officers are enabled to take advantage of equitation 
and mounted drills. 

Experience has shown that a large attendance for any form of instruction cannot 
be built up over night, it being necessary to gradually increase the attendance by 
varying the manner in which subjects are presented and the introduction of new ideas 
with a view to making the school attractive. 

However, during the past two years the Division has been very successful in con- 
vincing members of the Reserve Corps that it is worth while to take advantage of 
the various forms of instruction offered. 

The riding class which began October 5, 1925, is being held each Sunday morning 
at Fort Oglethorpe and for the Annual 6th Cavalry Horse Show held November 13th 
and 14th, this class entered two special events for Reserve Officers. One event was 
a saddle class being judged on performance of rider only. In this event 2nd Lieu- 
tenant Custis N. Guttenberger, Jr., FA-Res., took first place; Major J. B. Frazier, 
Jr., FA-Res., second place, and Mr. D. S. Latimore third place. The other event was 
a jumping class over a course of eight jumps three feet six inches in height; places 
were won by the following: 1st place—2nd Lt. William Roth, 510th Cavalry; 2nd place 
—Lt. Custis N. Guttenberger, Jr., 452nd F. A.; 3rd place—Major J. B. Frazier, Jr., 
317th F. A.; 4th place—2nd Lt. R. C. Anderson, 463rd Field Artillery. 

The Special Tactical School for National Guard and Reserve Officers is held 
semi-annually on the first and third Wednesday of each month from 7:30 P. M. to 
9:00 P. M. The first session for the school year 1925-1926 was held on November 
4, 1925, and had an attendance of 25 students. 

Through the kindness of the Y. M. C. A. of Chattanooga the use of an excellent 
class room in their building has been secured. 

The school will cover ten sessions, the first four being conferences on map reading, 
combat orders, etc., while the remaining six will be map problems. Instruction is 
given in the form of discussions and requirements rather than lectures. 

During the Spring, Reserve Officers who desire, will be attached to the 6th Cav- 
alry for range practice on the government range at Catoosa. 

Firing for Reserve Officers, under proper supervision, will be held Sunday morn- 
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ings. Pistol firing will alternate Sundays with rifle firing. Last Spring there were 
eleven Reserve Officers who fired the prescribed course on an inactive duty status. 

A canvass of the personnel of the division has been made to determine how 
many desire active duty training at Fort Oglethorpe during the Spring of 1926 and 
the time most convenient for the majority. 

It is expected that one cavalry regiment of this division will be ordered to active 
duty for fifteen days during April or May, 1926. 


64th CAVALRY DIVISION 


The 64th Cavalry Division with headquarters in Louisville, Ky., Colonel Kirby 
Walker, Cavalry, Chief of Staff, has inaugurated the inactive training for 1925-26 for 
the Division with an enrollment of one hundred and fifteen Reserve officers in the 
Army Correspondence School. 

On the 9th of October, the first meeting of the 6th Cavalry Division Mess was 
held at the Hotel Henry Watterson in Louisville, with twenty-cne officers in attendance, 
being followed by meetings on October 23rd, November 13th and November 27th. In- 
teresting talks were given at these meetings by Colonel Kirby Walker, Cavalry (DOL), 
Lt. Col. Talbot Smith, Cavalry (DOL), Captain George I. Smith, Cavalry (DOL), and 
Lieutenant Raymond R. Brown, Air Service (DOL). Attendance has increased with 
each meeting, the number present at the November 27th meeting being thirty-six. 

The 64th Cavalry Division Mess is composed of Reserve officers assigned and at- 
tached to the Division who reside in Louisville. The association meets twice each 
month at the Hotel Henry Watterson, the first meeting at noon on the second Friday 
of each month for luncheon and conference, and the second meeting on the fourth Fri- 
day at 6.00 P. M., for dinner and conference. 

The following Reserve officers have enrolled in the Riding Class, 64th Cavalry Di- 
vision which is held on Mondays and Thursdays at the Armory, 138th Field Artillery, 
Louisville: 

Lt. Colonel Owsley Grant Ist Lt. W. W. Downing 

Lt. Colonel Joseph Burge 1st Lt. W. D. Salley 

Major Henry L. Grant 1st Lt. James T. Fowlkes 

Major A, W. Lissauer Ist Lt. E. C. McCallum 

Major E. T. Hutchings Ist Lt. L. J. Nichols 

Major W. C. Merzwiler 1st Lt. P. Gunterman 

Captain Clay L. Nichols 1st Lt. E. B. Sandelands 

Captain H. C. Mayberry 2nd Lt, George Burton 

Captain John Snarenburger 2nd Lt. Edward Rutledge 

Captain B. W. Bayless Mr. C. H. Blanford 

Captain Sidney J. Bentley Sergeant Thomas O. Lester, E. R. C. 


SIXTY-FIFTH CAVALRY DIVISION 


On November 7th the 65th Cavalry Division, under the auspices of the 65th 
Cavalry Division Association, held its Annual Pre-Armistice Ball at the Belden-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Chicago. A reception frcm 7 to 8 o’clock in the evening, on the spa- 
cious Mezzanine, afforded all officers and their guests a splendid opportunity for better 
acquaintance. The large French doors opening to the grand ball-room swung open 
promptly at 8 o’clock and the Grand March began, headed by Colonel T. A. Siqueland, 
President of the 65th Division Association; Colonel A. C. Gillem, Chief of Staff of the 
Division; Colonel Robert E. Wyllie, Chief of Staff, VI Corps Area, and other officeys 
and guests of the Division. Major General W. S. Graves, Corps Area Commander, 
was unable to be present on account of absence from the city and temporary duty at 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Ball-Room was beautifully decorated with National Colors, Allied Flags, 
Unit Guidons, flowers and foliage. On either side of the Speakers, Presiding Officers 
and Guests of Honor table was a large fluted column, each draped with autumn foliage, 
and upon which rested a large gold-bronzed American Eagle with a six-foot wing- 
spread. A silvered horse’s head statue was mounted in center of the table on a 
base of cut-flowers with the symbol “65th” neatly symbolized in white and green 
flowers. 

The Second Infantry Band and a Platoon of the 14th Cavalry, stationed at Fort 
Sheridan, IIll., added to the military spectacle and setting. At the main entrance the 
14th Cavalry formed a guard of honor, armed with sabers, and executed “present 
sabers” as each officer and his lady entered. The Second Infantry Band rendered a 
splendid musical program until 9:15, when the famous “Paul Ash” dance orchestra, 
directed in person by Mr. Ash, took over the musical program for the remainder of 
the evening. The entertainment committee added further pleasant surprises to its 
program by introducing during the dinner course several star vaudeville acts from 
the leading hotels and cabarets. This entertainment is worthy of mention since the 
service of the artists were voluntary, and given as a manifestation of their patriotic 
interest in military affairs. More than 400 were present and enjoyed a splendid eve- 
ning’s entertainment. The entertainment committee this year left nothing undone 
to assure the pleasure of the party and, through untiring efforts by each member, 
set a precedent in program and decorations. 

For several weeks officers and several enlisted men of the Division residing in 
Chicago have been attending equitation classes each Sunday, at Fort Sheridan, IIl., 
under th2 instructorship of Captain C. W. Richmond, Cav.-DOL, Executive Officer and 
Division Adjutant. The keen interest of both Reserve officers and men in the Division 
has been manifested by the good attendance at these classes, cross-country rides, and 
an occasional practice march. On Sunday, November 29th, a practice march was made 
from Fort Sheridan to Diamond Lake and return, a total of thirty miles. The ground 
was covered with a two-inch blanket of snow and it snowed during the entire day. 
The inclement weather did not dampen the spirits and interest of the forty-three 
officers and men who participated. At Diamond Lake the column rest2d for an hour 
and were guests at the winter Lodge of Mr. and Mrs. Chester Grover, who served 
barbecue sandwiches and coffee which were much enjoyed by all after the invigor- 
ating march. 

The officers of the Division are showing more interest in the sub-calibre rifle prac- 
tice as evidenced by increased attendance at class instruction held at the Hamilton 
Club Rifle Range. The use of this range, through courtesy of the Hamilton Club is 
fully appreciated, and demonstrates the patriotic interest manifested in the 65th Cav- 
alry Division and National Defense Program for Preparedness, by the Club Officials. 

The 159th Machine Gun Squadron, with its new allocation area in Evanston, 
Wilmette and Winnetka, the North Shore suburbs of Chicago, is progressing with a 
recruiting campaign for enlisted reservists. Public officials in each of the villages have 
pledged support to the movement and it is expected within ninety days to procure 
at least fifty percent of its enlisted personnel strength. 

The 319th Cavalry and 160th Machine Gun Squadron at Detroit nave instituted 
a Troop Officers’ School for the basic and troop officers’ course in Army Correspondence 
Courses with practical instruction classes under Lieut. Colonel R. M. Barton, Cav.- 
DOL. 

Much to the satisfaction of the Division Chief of Staff, many officers and enlisted 
men are taking the Army Correspondence Courses. Non-commissioned officers in many 
units are taking advantage of this training to prepare themselves for examination 
and promotion to commissioned officers. 
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66th CAVALRY DIVISION 


For the purpose of advancing the professional knowledge of cavalry officers of the 
three components of the Army, of increasing the esprit de corps of cavalry personnel 
and of promoting the general interests of the cavalry arm a group of cavalry officers 
met at 6:00 P. M. on Saturday, November 14th, at the Hotel Savery, Des Moines, 
Iowa. After a round table dinner the following temporary officers were selected: 
President. Colonel H. H. Polk, 322nd Cavalry; Secretary, Captain Joseph L. Phillips, 
Cavalry, U. S. A. 

After remarks, comments and discussions by those present it was decided to 
establish The Cavalry Club at Des Moines with objects as stated above. 

The following committees were named: On Constitution and By-Laws, Colonel 
Park Findley, 113th Cavalry (Iowa National Guard); Captains Beecher, 14th Cav- 
alry; Chaney and Miller, 8322nd Cavalry. On Program, Colonels Lindsey, 14th Cav- 
alry; Findley, 118th Cavalry; Polk, 322nd Cavalry, and Captain Philips. 

The next meeting was set for 6:00 P. M., Saturday, December 12th, at the Hote! 
Savery. 

While it was the sense of the meeting that nothing hasty or premature be de- 
cided upon in the way of future action, hints were given of future occasions as paper- 
chases, hunt breakfasts, war games and horse shows. Coionel Findley offered the 
use of the 113th Cavalry Armory and Colonel Lindsey intimated that the resources 
of Fort Des Moines would be available to The Cavalry Club. “One for all and all for 
each” is to be the guiding motto of the Des Moines members of the “Up and At ’Em” 
branch of the Army of the United States, and much pleasure and profit is anticipated. 

Sixteen Reserve Officers were present at the first meeting of the Reserve Officers 
Riding Class at the Riding Hall of Fort Des Moines, Thursday, November 12th. 
Twenty-thre2 different Reserve Officers rode last year with a maximum number of fif- 


teen present on any one occasion. Through the courtesy of the Commanding Officer, 
Fort Des Moines, the class has been held for two years, meeting once each week from 
November to May, inclusive, using horses and equipment of the 14th Cavalry, under 
the instruction of the Executive Officer, 322nd Cavalry. 


305th CAVALRY 
Colonel John C. Groome, Commanding 
Equitation 

The Class in Equitation started on November 4th. The class rides every Wednes- 
day from 5:30 to 7:30 P. M. 

Through the courtesy of Captain D. M. Speed, Q. M. C., the horses from the Q. 
M. School are used. 

Throngh the kindness of Captain Clement Wood, Commanding the First City 
Troop, the regiment is authorized the use of the fine Armory of this historic troop, 
for its classes. The average attendance during November was 20 members. 

Conferences 

The first conference of the Regimental School was held at the University of Penn- 
svlvania, Medical Laboratory, on October 21, from 5 to 7 P. M. In addition to the sub- 
jects discussed at the Conference, Cavalry marches and patrolling, the members who 
were present enjoyed the moving pictures “Life of Riley,’ which were shown. Films 
of these pictures were obtained from the Cavalry School, Fort Riley, Kansas. 

On November 25th from 8:30 to 10:30 P. M., the second conference of the Regi- 
mental School was held at the First City Troop Armory. A map problem on Cavalry 
Reconnoitering Detachments was solved, each member present solving a situation ap- 
propriate to his rank. The average attendance at the conferences of the Regimental 
School during October and November was 17 members. 

Conferences for the members of the Basic Officers Cavalry Course, Army Corre- 
spondence Course, are being held weekly at the Headquarters of the Regiment. The 
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Executive Officer, 305th Cavalry, is conducting these conferences with a view to stim- 
ulating active work for the 1925-26 year. The average attendance during October and 
Novemker was 8 members. 

Tactical Rides 

No doubt the showing of the picture “Life of Riley” induced some of the officers 
of the 305th Cavalry with the Cavalry spirit necessary to attempt the first tactical 
ride on October 24th. The ride was made to Fort Washington and return, solving a 
continued problem on Cavalry Patrolling. An enjoyable time was had by all at Fort 
Washington. 

On November 14th the 2nd tactical ride scheduled, was held. On this ride an ad- 
vance guard problem was solved, each member present solving a situation, The 
average attendance at tactical rides during October and November was 14 members. 

Polo 

Members of the 305th Cavalry, through the courtesy of Lieut Colonel John Con- 
verse, 103rd Cav., Penna. Natl. Guard, have been invited to join the 103rd Cavalry Polo 
Association. 

The following named officers have turned out for polo: Captains Rutan, Brogden, 
and Livingston; Lieutenants Bray, Town, Taylor, Mathiot, Prager, and Kirk. 

Horse Shows 

A number of the 305th Cavalry Officers are taking active part in the Horse Shows 
in Philadelphia and vicinity. 

Captain William S. Brogden, Commanding Troop A,” showed Sunny Brook in 
middle weight Hunter Class at Wissahickon Farms Horse Show September 25th and 
26th, winning the second ribbon. Showed Rabbit in Green Hunter Class, winning third 
ribbon. At the Bryn Mawr Horse Show, September 29th to October 3rd, Captain Brog- 
den also showed Aw*ora in saddle class. At the same show, Lieut. William McKinley 
Bray, Troop “E,” showed his lightweight thoroughbred Crowmey, taking the 4th ribbon. 
Lieut. Bray will no doubt annex several ribbons in the coming shows with his mount. 

At the recent Whiteland’s Hunt meeting held at Whitford, Pa., the following of- 
ficers took part in the following events: 

In the class for Hunters, open to all, open jumping, over eight jumps, post rail, 1 
brush, 4 feet high, Major John M. Thompson, Executive Officer, 305th Cavalry, took 
the blue ribbon on Brownie in a field of 32 entries. 

In the class for Hunters (for Hunt members) over eight jumps 4 feet high, 1st 
Lieut. Max Livingston, Jr., acting adjutant of the regiment, took the third ribbon on 
the Rabbit. This in a field of 23. 

In the Hunters in Pairs Class, 2nd Lieut. William McKinley Bray, 305th Cavalry, 
took second place with Crowmey and Killarney, in a field of 15. 

In the Class for Hunt Teams, one horse following the other over 8 jumps 4 feet 
high, the 305th Cavalry team took second place. Team was composed of Miss Rebecca 
Stout, Major Thompson, and Major McCullough. 

Owing to the bad footing during the running of the Masters Plate and the E. V. 
Dougherty Memorial Plate, a two mile event over post and rail and two and a half 
miles over a timber course, Footprint, ridden by Lieut. Max Livingston, and Alert, 
ridden by Major McCullough in the second, went down in the slippery going. 

Hunts 

Through the courtesy of 1st Lieut. Max Livingston, Jr., the Whiteland Hunts Club, 
Whitford, Pa., extended an invitation to members of the 305th Cavalry to hunt as 
guests of the Club. 

During November several members of the regiment took advantage of this kind 
invitation and enjoyed a good run. 

Major Horace B. Hare, Master of Hounds of the Radnor Hunt Club, Radnor, Pa., 
has kindly extended hunting privileges to members of the 305th Cavalry on Wednesdays 
and Fridays of each week during the hunting season. 














New Books Reviewed 


Leaves from a War Diary. By MaAsor GENERAL JAMES G. HARBORD. _ Illustrated. 
Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, (Price, $5.00). 

As our American leaders in the World War are one by one giving to the public 
their impressions of important personalities and events connected with that great strug- 
gle, one receives from each a glimpse of the War from a different viewpoint. And this 
work is no exception. 

General Harbord makes no attempt to write a history of the A. E. F. and his book 
simply consists of his observations and impressions recorded from time to time with- 
out thought of future publication. The author on account of the nature of his various 
duties during the War is peculiarly fitted to present an entertaining and instructive 
picture of conditions and happenings during the period of our participation. As Gen- 
eral Pershing’s first Chief of Staff, later in command of the Marine Brigade, and of the 
famous Second Division, and then in command of the S. O. S. which he brought to a 
high state of efficiency, General Harbord had a close-up view of more varied phases of 
the War than perhaps any other man. 

The narrative begins with the secret embarkation with General Pershing and other 
officers on the “Baltic” at New York. The experiences of the Commander-in-Chief and 
his staff in England, preliminary to going to France, and later in France where they 
were learning what the Allies as a result of their two years experience, had to teach, 
are described in a vivid and entertaining manner. The difficulties with which General 
Pershing had to contend in defective liaison with the War Department, the machina- 
tions of the Allies in their efforts to utilize the Americans as replacements for their 
own war-worn divisions, not to speak of personally conducted tours of various celebri- 
ties and commissions from the States, lead one to appreciate what a strong, forceful 
character he was, and the necessity for the type of a commander that he proved to be. 

There are many things which make this book distinctive—the graphic account of 
the participation of the Second Division in the Soissons Offensive, the recital of the 
conditions existing in the S. O. S. and the prompt evolvement of order out of chaos, and 
lastly, the very frank characterization of various personages of greater or less promi- 
nence in civil and military life. It is evident that the author believes in “hewing to the 
line, let the chips fall where they may”. At all events it certainly makes for very in- 
teresting reading, and no doubt will lead to considerable animated discussion. The 
book is certainly worth while. 


Fifty Years of Sport. By Lizur. CoLone, E. D. Minter, C. B. E., D. S. O., D. L., 
J. P. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. (Price $6.00.) 

Colonel Miller as a sportsman and a soldier is so well and favorably known on 
both sides of the Atlantic that the announcement of the publication of his memoirs 
at once aroused the interest of the polo playing, steeple chasing, hunting, shooting and 
pig sticking fraternity all over the world. And his book, as it appears, certainly 
justifies this interest. 

Few, if any, sportsmen of our day have had the opportunities of Colonel Miller 
and the energy to engage in such diversified forms of sport. Polo players particularly 
will enjoy the portion of the work devoted to that game. As a polo player of inter- 
national caliber and reputation, Colonel Miller has as full a knowledge and as varied 
an experience in the game as anyone living. His work, Modern Polo, is a classic on the 
subject. 

His memoirs begin with hunting in Hertfordshire when he was of the tender age 
of seven years. It goes on to describe his career at a private school at Harrow and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, and sport in Surrey, at Cambridge, and in Ireland. 
From here he went to India, and a vivid picture of his life here with the 17th Lancers, 
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in Egypt, and back to England. With pig sticking in Bebar, life on an indigo plan- 
tation, big game shooting in Nepal and the Kenya Colony, life for him cannot be said 
to have been monotonous. 

He took part in the Boer War, and devotes two chapters to his experiences in 
it, enlivened with many good stories. Later he played polo in America, France, Bel- 
gium, and in Madrid, with the King of Spain. Then came the World War in which he 
served in various capacities. 

Colonel Miller’s activities in the sporting line naturally brought him in contact 
with many famous sportsmen such as Lords Beatty, Rawlinson, Shrewsbury, Harring- 
ton, the Duke of Westminster, etc., and the apt stories of these interesting characters 
make this book a general and entertaining record of soldiering, sport and many inter- 
esting people. 

The last chapter is devoted to “Polo in America Today,” and in it the author 
pays 2 fine tribute to our hospitality and our sportsmanship. 

Colonel Miller’s work will be a valuabie addition to the library of anyone who is 
interested in outdoor life and sports. 


Mount and Man. By Lieut. CoLoneL M. F. McTaccart, D.S.O. With a Fore- 
word by Viscount F. M. Allenby, G. C. B. Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. (Price $5.00.) 

This worthy successor to Hints on Horsemanship by the same author is an elab- 
oration of the earlier work and in covering all essential features of good riding and 
horsemanship, discusses them from an interesting angle, namely, the relationship be- 
tween the rider and his mount. With this in mind the author takes up in his opening 
chapter the subject of Balance and stresses throughout the book the importance of this 
requisite, and its related elements, length of stirrup leather and length of rein. The 
necessity for confidence and sympathy is also emphasized. As Colonel McTaggart 
puts it—“Tf a rider has both balance (and thereby “hands’”) and confidence, he has 
gone far in the art of horsemanship. But to be actually first-class he must have the 
charming gift of sympathy.” 

A feature of the book is the avoidance of technicalities. It reads as smoothly and 
as entertainingly as a work of fiction and yet is cram full of excellent points on 
riding and horsemanship, 

Colonel McTaggart’s reputation as an accomplished horseman and horsemaster, 
and an expert in the theory and practice of equitation, makes this work worthy of 
perusal by all riders, skilled and unskilled. 

Twenty-six full page illustrations by Lionel Edwards, in addition to thirty-two 
sketches, greatly enhance the value of the work. 


The Siaddle Horse. By W. G. LANGWorTHY TayLor. Illustrated. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York. (Price $3.50.) 

Many of the books on Riding and Horsemanship which have recently appeared 
have a character of their own, something in the mode of treatment of the subject, the 
basis of the treatise, the scope. etc., which sets them apart from other works on the 
same subjects. The book under consideration is one of these, and in the method of treat- 
ment and its scope, it is different. It fills a need in its field. It presents for the first 
time a treatise on the Saddle Horse that is written strictly for the average owner. The 
advice and hints for owners and riders are eminently practical. 

The author, first of all, as he states, is “neither veterinarian nor riding master nor 
trainer”, but is an amateur, and as such in some respects is better situated to give 
counsel to those who are also amateurs or not even yet such. 

He divided his work into three main heads—Care of the Saddle Hors2; Training; 
Riding and the completeness with which these subjects are discussed leaves little to be 
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said. The first covers in great detail all phases of stabling, feeding, health, grooming, 
exercise, lameness, shoeing, etc. Under “Training,” taking as a preliminary the con- 
formation of the horse, the author starts in with the young colt and carries him through 
all the steps of training to include high school work. 

In this section he has taken for granted that the rider was skillful enough te 
train a saddle horse. In the next under “Riding”, he gives directions for the teaching 
of the rider, and the methods described should prove most helpful to both beginners and 
those who have mastered the rudimentary principles. 

The citations from Xenophon (435 B.C.) on the Cavalry General, on Horsemanship, 
and on Hunting, H. D. Dakyn’s translation which introduce many of his sections, add to 
the interest of the book, the perusal of which is recommended to all saddle horse owners. 


Makers of Naval Tradition. By CArroLL Storrs ALDEN, Ph. D., and RALPH EARLE, 
D. Se. Ginn and Company, New York. (Price $1.56.) 

This book is well named for the naval heroes whose lives are briefly but enter- 
tainingly sketched had great influence on the formation of naval tradition in this coun- 
try. From John Paul Jones of Revolutionary fame to Admirals George Dewey and 
William T. Sampson in the War with Spain, these outstanding figures made a per- 
manent impress upon naval history and development. 

Prepared primarily for the use of the cadets at the Naval Academy, the work is 
of much interest and value to the general reader who may enjoy the recital of the 
deeds of the representative personalities of our naval history. 

The easy and flowing style of the authors provides a narrative which has none 
of the dryness of the ordinary historical work. As a text for supplementary histor- 
‘eal reading for the student, or a profitable evening’s entertainment for the general 
reader, this work is recommended. 


Paris or the Future of War. By Captain B. H. LippELL Hart. E. P. Dutton 
Company, New York. (Price $1.00.) 

In this little volume the author challenges modern military doctrine and attempts to 
show that the principle of making the enemy armed forces the objective in war is 
wrong under modern conditions. His argument is directed to the conclusion that 
the national objective should be the enemy’s vitals; in one case essential mining areas, 
in another manufacturing districts, a third may be dependent on overseas trade com- 
ing into its ports. The method of evolving this doctrine is interesting. Further on 
we are shown the means to the objective. 

The means to be employed in striking directly and immediately at the seat of 
opposing will and policy, are to be aircraft, tanks and gas. In the author’s opinion 
these new weapons make the need for old style armizs, composed of the orthodox 
arms, unnecessary. In addition to the cavalry he thus gives the death blow to in- 
fantry and field artillery. Heretofore the “arme blanche” has been the one to be 
placed on the scrap heap; we now have company in our proposed exile. However, 
the infantry is not entirely deleted, for we read, “A proportion of land marines might 
also be carried in this tank fleet to be used as ‘landing parties’ to clear fortifications 
and hill defenses under cover of fire from the tank fleet.” Also there would be a 
chain of fortified bases garrisoned by heavy artillery and land marines—late infantry, 
established behind the tanks as they progressed. But the main dependence in future 
wars is to be aircraft utilizing bombs and gas to strike terror to the civil population 
and operate against a moral obiective. 

The book is interesting in that it presents how the new weapons will affect 
civilian peoples. It is doubtfu! if many converts, among those who make war a life 
study, will be added to the author’s school of thought. oe ks Wee 
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Draft Transportation. By Captain Ceci, M. Boycott, 102d Cavalry, National 
Guard of New Jersey. Eighty-nine pages; 34 illustrations. 

This pamphlet was written with a view to covering in one book the subject of ele- 
mentary animal drawn transportation, with particular reference to the needs of service 
troops, companies, and batteries, and wagon companies of the National Guard. 

The author divides his work into seven parts on the subject of Harness (including 
nomenclature, assembling and care); Harnessing and Hitching; The Escort Wagon; 
Teams and their Management in Draft; Regulations of the Escort Wagon Service; Ani- 
mal Power; and Rail Movements. Each subject is clearly discussed in g“eat detail. 

This booklet should be very useful to members of all organizations handling animal 
drawn transportation. 


Topographic Mapping. By MaJor L. B. Roperts, Engineer Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
The Society of American Military Engineers, Washington, D. C. (Price $1.50.) 
This book is quite different from anything heretofore printed, and fills a long- 
felt want of engineers. Without the technicalities or intricate formulas of the text- 
book, it discusses in exact detail how a topographical map is made. So clear is the 
explanation, that one without experience with the plane-table is able to make a reliable 
map. 
The volume is pocket size with flexible cover, which adds to its value. 


— <<. —s -- 


ANNUAL FOX CHASE, CZECHOSLOVAKIAN WAR COLLEGE 
Sia EF. WAR COLLEGE of Czechoslovakia holds each year a Fox Chase 


in which all officers attending the college are required to participate. 
The af‘air is intended to ascertain the physical condition of students. The 
field in the last one held November 7, 1925, near Prague consisted of about 
eighty officers, the French Mission, the American and British ‘Military At- 
taches and a large number of civilians, both men and women. 

The run was over a very fine country; various obstacles were encoun- 
tered such as especially prepared hurdles, ditches, etc. 

On completion of the chase the Hunt went to the Steeple Chase course of 
the army located near Prague and there the racing took place, the riders 
using the same horses which they used in the hunt. The various riders were 
grouped into squads of about fourteen persons and were graded according to 
their equestrian ability. 

All contestants rode at catch weights. The event was won by a Czech 
civilian, mounted on a Hungarian Thoroughbred, while General Mittelhauser, 
the French Chief of Staff in Czechoslovakia, who is fifty-eight years of age 
came in second. He was mounted on a very fine French Thoroughbred. 

After the ride an open air lunch was served. All the prominent Govern- 
ment officials were present, including President Masaryk, who though sev- 
enty-six years of age, rides daily. 

It is believed that an event at Washington similar to this would attract 
horsemen and horsewomen in and around Washington, and in addition to 
being of physical benefit to the officers, would serve to popularize the Army. 
The views on this subject of the students at the War College have not been 
obtained. 





Foreign Military Journals 


The Cavalry Journal (Great Britain) October, 1925. 


In this number appears the final installment of the series by Colonel J. F. C. 
Fuller, D. S. O., on The Decisive Battles of Alexander the Great. The battle of Hy- 
daspes in which Alexander decisively defeated and dispersed the army of Porus, the 
Indian Monarch, was combined with a skilful river crossing made in the face of the 
enemy. Alexander’s army was on the right bank of the Hydaspes and on the left bank 
that of Porus consisting of 50,000 infantry, 3,000 cavalry, 1,000 chariots and 130 ele- 
phants. 

Alexander by a series of feints and demonstrations along the banks of the river 
fooled Porus so many times that the latter decided that no crossing was really in- 
tended, and consequently became careless. 

On the night Alexander finally decided to make the crossing, he left Craterus 
with the greater part of his army and 5,000 friendly Indians to openly make prepara- 
tions to cross in front of his camp, while he took 8,000 horse and 6,000 foot to a point 
eighteen miles up the river where a point covered with trees projected out into the 
river opposite a wooded island. 

The crossing was successful but when Porus heard of it he sent but 2,000 men 
to investigate. ‘These were defeated and Alexander pushed on toward Porus’ main 
body. Porus, instead of launching an immediate attack on Alexander’s weary troops, 
elected to stand on the defensive, thus giving Alexander time to rest his men and make 
his dispositions for attack. 

Alexander’s horses were afraid of the elephants which covered Porus’ front. He 
therefore made his attack on the Indian left flank (next to the river). This also 
facilitated the crossing by Craterus and the Greek main body. He maneuvered so 
as to draw the cavalry of Porus from the right to the left flank, and at the proper 
moment a Greek Cavalry force swung around the Indian right and rear. Porus lost 
20,000 infantry and 3,000 cavalry killed, and Alexander 301. 

In Cavalry in Bush Warfare, Captain W. K. Fraser-Tylter, M. C., late 12th 
Cavalry, I. A., gives an interesting description of the operations of a regiment of 
Indian Cavalry in the campaign against von Lettow in East Africa from September, 
1917, to January, 1918. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution (Great Britain) November, 1925. 


Captain B. H. Liddell Hart, the protagonist of mechanicalized warfare has an ar- 
ticle in this number on the Army Manoeuvres, 1925. While he holds that valuable les- 
sons may have been learned, disappointment at the blunders made in preparation for 
and execution of the maneuvers, is evident. Possibly they were too cut and dried, but 
at all events, from Captain Hart’s account there were several amazing examples of 
how not to do it. To quote him: 

“Now for the salient fact of the second day. The Wessex force fell back 
without being followed; its withdrawal was apparently unknown to its enemy 
until there was a gap of several miles between the rival forces. Contact, ac- 
cordingly, was completely lost. That afternoon part of the Mercian 4th Di- 
vision attacked—and its blow landed in the air. To spectators there was 
inevitably a humorous element in the spectacle of this simultanecus attack and 
withdrawal with a No Man’s Land of several miles between. Next morning a 
further and bigger attack was staged, and again it hit the air, for the Wessex 
troops had leisurely marched back a few more miles.” 

He makes some interesting deductions. First, that modern war conditions have 
made a withdrawal in face of the enemy far simpler and less hazardous than ever be- 
fore; second, that the progress of air reconnaissance has not modified the cardinal tac- 
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tical principle of war—that, in order to strike the enemy decisively, it is required to 
fix or pin him down; third, that we are far too much absorbed with the idea of posi- 
tions, both of taking them and occupying them. 

In the Psychology of Napoleon, Brigadier-General C. N. Watts discusses the rea- 
sons underlying the failures of Napoleon in the latter part of his career, and partic- 
ularly in the campaign of Waterloo. The gradual changes in his mentality from the 
time of his first campaign in Italy to the final catastrophe at Waterloo, are logically 
discussed. 

Ovner articles of general interest are: Capacity Tests ond the Training of the 
Fighting Man, by Captain A. L. Pemberton, M.C., R.A.; Economic Intelligence, by 
“Rousseau”; Experiences in the Caucusus and North Persia, 1914-1918, by Brigadier- 
General F. G. Marsh, C.M.G., D.S.0.; and the Spanish Foreign Legion, by Lieutenant 
G. H. J. Evans, R.N. 


Journal of the United Service Institution of India October, 1925. 

A very timely article in view of the Air controversy in our own service is The 
Royal Air Force and Army Co-operation, by Major R. G. Cherry, M.C.,R.A. His solu- 
tion is to have an Army Branch of the Royal Air Force, that is, to man the existing 
Army Co-operation Squadrons with army pilots—chiefiy gunners, or as an alternative, 
the reorganization of Army Co-operation Squadrons to the artillery of the divisions 
and corps, for which the squadrons are earmarked, the gunners to have a proportion of 


their officers trained as pilots. 

Other articles are The Development of Co-operation between Air Craft and Tanks, 
by Squadron Leader E. J. Hodsoll, R.A.F.; The Employment of Machine Guns in the 
Canadian Corps, 1914 to 1918, by Captain J. K. Lawson; Weather and War, by Captain 
R. T. Wilkinson, A.B.E.; The Affair at Onatia on the Sinai Frent, 1916, by Major Gen- 
eral Sir George F. Macmunn, K.C.B., K.C.S.I., D.S.C. 


Reviews by Major Harold Thompson, Cavalry 


Memorial de Caballeria (Spanish) August, 1925. 

In .an article, entitled “Some Points of View relative to Horse-Breeding,’ the 
Marquis de Negion, well-known breeder and an authority, strongly supports the arti- 
cles of .Colonel Fermosa, G. S. (Cavalry), on the best type of horse for Spanish 
breeders. If anything he is far more severe in his strictures concerning the use of 
the thoroughbred for breeding purposes in the Andalusian country. 

While full tribute is paid to the thoroughbred horse, to his breeding, accomplish- 
ments particularly in the racing field, and to the success of the English breeders, the 
writer calls this type, an artificial product, a “luxiary” creation. Statistics and data 
continually appear. For example, and here he quotes Stavens, “In all later campaigns, 
the Engtish-bred horses were substituted by Arabs (Sudan campaign) with a mor- 
tality of twelve per cent; the French in their campaigns in Africa have exclusively 
used Syrian and Berber horses, and again in India, the British have employed Barbs. 
This to me is an eloquent proof.” 

The type of military horse is best studied on maneuver fields and in actual cam- 
paign statistics. These can be well studied in the data afforded by the campaigns 
in the Crimea, in the dash for Khartoum, in the Transvaal and in Algeria, where 
thoroughbreds and their derivatives were largely used with great mortality. Ina 
word, the Marquis believes that submitting the thoroughbred to the rigors of cam- 
paign, which are violently opposed to the nature of its being and origin is nothing 
less than a calamity. We must understand, of course, that he has constantly in 
mind the type and breed of service mount for the Spanish Cavalryman and its prob- 
able place of employment. 
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That the author of the article is strongly in favor of the system of breeding as 
carried on at the Yegirada Militar (both at Jerez and at Mingahores) is evident. In 
fact, we f.ud this positive statement made, “The best saddle horse which can be recom- 
mended for our Remount stations is the native Spanish stallion, and its various cross- 
ings with the Arab, whatever its grade of blood.” 


Memorial de Caballeria (Spanish) September, 1925. 


Colonel Fermoso, executive of the Military Remount Service (branch of the Cav- 
alry Arm), begins the article “Qualities that the Cavalry Mount and the Cavalry Ma- 
chine Gun Pack Horse should possess” in this issue. 

The Colonel believes that his subject is a difficult one, particularly from the Span- 
ish viewpoint, because of the fact that certain characteristics such as speed at the 
different gaits, physical resistance, robustness, height, weight in relation to the load 
to be borne and temperament are still far from the ideal. Here the breeder is par- 
ticularly affected because these qualities, recognized by all as most important, are 
viewed from different points of view. 

Referring again to the subject matter, the author claims that no nation, of first- 
class military importance, has reached a satisfactory status in respect to the raising 
of strictly Cavalry mounts. Certain national types are then discussed, briefly but in 
an entertaining way, the Hungarians, the German Trahkehnens and the French half- 
breds of the Midi all being contrasted. Boiled down, these paragraphs result in de- 
claring that these nations, generally, have tried to resolve the question by employ- 
ing native mares and breeding them to the English thoroughbred, the Arab or the 
Anglo-Arab, in order to take advantage of their well-known characteristics. 

We note that the writer’s personal opinion, for the present at least, is that the 
German Trakehnen, based on crossing Lithuanian mares (with part native and Arab 
blood) with half-bred English stallions, with its speed and weight is the best type 
of Cavalry horse existent. 

The Hungarians com? in for rather extended comments, as the lot of four hun- 
dred, purchased two years ago by the Remount Service, have been particularly satis- 
fying. Digressing, the reviewer desires to add a word to this. As the Summer of 
1923 saw him serving with the Cavalry Instruction Groupment (King’s Hussars, at 
Carabanchel), in one of whose squadrons, one-half of the mounts were of Hungarian 
breed (Arab and thoroughbred) and whose performances were most creditable, this 
too, shortly after the return from a hard campaign in Morocco. The officers were 
very enthusiastic over the animals and were praying for more. Colonel Fermoso does 
not believe it is the ideal horse for the Cavalry, although paying it high tribut2. 

Speaking of the Arab, and we must remember that the Remount Service has two 
splendidly equipped stations at Jerez and at Cordoba, and functioning well at the 
present time, the author believes this type ideal, except for the height and weight. 
The latter is important from the Spanish viewpoint with their Dragoons, Chasseurs 
and Hussar (and Lancer) types, and the resulting weight carried. In the Chasseurs, 
the normal weight of rider is one hundred and fifty-two pounds, and with the equip- 
ment bringing this up to two hundred and fifty pounds, it can be seen how difficult it 
will be to adjust this dead weight so called to the weight of the normal pure bred 
Arab of about seven hundred and eighty pounds. 

The remarks relative to the thoroughbred by the same writer have already been 
touched upon in previous reviews so no mention of them is made, except to reiterate 
his admiration for its spirit and its speed. For the Cavalryman in ranks it will never 
do, and only for the officer in garrison, not for the field. 
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That Spain is in less favorable condition for horse breeding than other coun- 
tries is one of the contentions of the author. This due to the scanty pasturage in 
certain large regions, and to a certain lack of calcium carbonate and phosphoric acid 
in stated proportions. From further reading it is judged that the Colonel is not al- 
together satisfied with this latter condition at the Remount stations mentioned, a con- 
dition that another authority, Vasquez, would probably deny. As both are Cavalrymen 
and in the Remount Service, we may hear more later. 

Taking then the situation as it exists, there must be a radical transformation 
in the production, by breeding, of the Spanish Cavalry mount. That the Arab is the 
most allied by nature to the indigeneous mare is indisputable, and if this animal or 
its half-bred product did not have to carry more than two hundred and fifteen pounds 
(rider and equipment), well and good. A second crossing along the same lines would 
not better the situation. For emphasis, the writer adds that he has never seen in the 
many horse races witnessed, any Arab-Spanish animal that shone by its speed. And 
for the military service, weight-carrying and speed are both essential. 

It is proposed then to utilize native mares between 890 pounds and 970 pounds, 
with heights from 1.52 to 1.65 meters, with an index compact of around seven; cross 
these with the native Arab, from 880 to 970 pounds, standing from 1.54 to 1.6 meters, 
and an index compact of 7.4 or more, qualities which can be obtained from the ani- 
mals now at the Arab Remount Station of Jerez. 

Then cross the Arab-Spanish mares thus obtained with the English thorough- 
bred of from 990 to 1050 pounds, with a height cf from 1.55 to 1.65 meters, index 


compact around eight. This will result in arresting the tendency to a diminution in 


height and in weight and give the succeeding breeds greater speed, mass and energy, 
given other proper conditions of special feeding and care in the early years of the 


colts and fillies. 
Memorial de Caballeria (Spanish) October, 1925. 

“The Cavalry Mount and the Cavalry Machine Gun Pack Horse, their qualities,” 
by Colonel Fermoso, Spanish Cavalry, is concluded in this article. 

Reference to the Remount Station at Jerez, for Arab mares and stallions, was 
made in the previous number. This pertained to the belief that the soil there did not 
possess the requisite amount of calcium carbonate and phosphate necessary for the 
osseous structure of the growing colts. There seems to be some doubt as to this fact, 
as Colonel Jose Vazquez, Director of the Yeguada Militar at Cordoba, and a fore- 
most authority, has published his brochure on the best breeds of horse for Andalusia, 
in it giving a wealth of detail as to the soil conditions at Jerez, as well as to climate 
and flora. As we understand Colonel Fermosa’s idea, the increase in weight and 
height of the Arab there bred, without a loss in speed, we can best accept his state- 
ments without bothering about the technical subjects involving the soil. 

What. the writer has to say on the Cavalry pack, is weight, that of the rider, 
what the Cavalry horse has to do in campaign, are interesting to all Cavalrymen, but 
are well known subjects and need no explanation, except to note that he believes that 
the proportion between the live weight and that carried should be about four to one. 
Lessen this and the increased gait becomes difficult if not impossible. This appears 
to illustrate the contention that the Cavalry mount desired should weigh between 1010 
pounds and 1080 pounds, and a height of about 1.7 meters. The difficulties of en- 
countering such animals in Spain, is quite evident. 

From the table furnished, compared with similar ones taken from the French, 
English, Italian, Austrian and Russian services, it is evident that the Spanish Cavalry 
horse is on a lighter diet than the others, the writer proposing an immediate change 
to twelve pounds of oats and nineteen pounds of oat straw for peace time, and four- 
teen of each in campaign. 

While the remarks about the Cavalry machine gun pack horse are brief they 
appear to be quite decided in tone, as though the writer were altogether convinced 
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of their correctness. We quote—‘“a horse of from 900 to 1000 pounds and of from 1.56 
to 1.6 meters responds perfectly to the necessities of this service, and coupled with 
the conditions relative to conformation, hardihood and a galloper, we can be content.” 
Mestizos of Breton or Percheron out of Spanish mares seem to have given excellent 
results up to the present. 

Cavaleristisch Tijdschrift (Netherlands) April, 1925 

A Patrol, by Ridder von Vessel, formerly First Lieutenant, Dragoon Regiment 
No. 15. During the retreat of the Austro-Hungarian armies from the River San in 
the fall of 1914, the writer was ordered to make a reconnaissance with a party of 10 
men in the direction of Tarnow. He started from Szerzyny on the afternoon of No- 
vember 11. No Russians were seen on the first day. 

Early the next morning the patrol started off again and reached the heights 
overlooking Tarnow. The town was occupied by cavalry, at least a division strong. 
They had not occupied the heights around the town, and the patrol was able to observe 
them for some time. A report was sent back to the Austrian divisional commander. 

A Russian detachment of some 200 men rode out of Tarnow toward Tuchow and 
returned late in the afternoon. The Austrian patrol observed their movements and 
sent another report to its division. 

A corporal belonging to the patrol was sent into Tarnow, disguised as a peasant. 
The patrol spent the night in a farmhouse. All the members of the family were kept 
in one room, the Lieutenant sleeping just outside the door. The next morning, just as 
the patrol was preparing to return to the division, the corporal returned from Tarnow. 
He had spent two hours in the town without being molested and had found a number 
of batteries there. 

At 10 A. M. another Russian squadron left for Tuchow and the thunder of cannon 
was heard to the west of Tarnow. As nothing had been heard from the division, the 
patrol went back to the village of Ryglice, where a detachment of 30 Austrian cavalry- 
men was found. 

Late in the afternoon the Russians approached the village from two directions. 
The patrol dismounted and fired into one column as it was passing through a deep cut, 
causing great confusion. The Russians approaching the village from the other 
direction in open formation were fired upon by the rest of the Austrians and com- 
pelled to slacken speed. This gave the Austrians time to mount and gallop away. 
The Austrians had better horses than the Russians, and got away from the latter 
after some hard riding. Then they turned off the road into a forest. 

They had hardly gotten under cover when a third Russian column rode past, 
headed toward the village. If the Austrians had waited there a few minutes longer, 
they would have been surrounded. This party did not discover the Austrians in hiding, 
and the latter were able to make their way back to Jodlowa, where a guide was found 
to take them to the division. 

The article is accompanied by two sketches. 

Straw or Moss as Bedding for Horses? by J. M. Hoogland, 2nd Class Veterinarian. 
In the opinion of the writer, a bed of moss litter 15 to 20 em. thick is far preferable 
to straw. Even when the bedding is changed frequently, foul odors may be produced 
by the rotting of the straw and the horses may get straw colic from nibbling at the 
straw. The writer has found that horses bedded on straw are more subject to hoof 
diseases than those standing on moss. According to statistics collected by the Ger- 
man army, the cases of hoof diseases in horses standing on straw is about 30% higher 
than when moss is used. Examination has shown that where straw bedding is used, 
the temperature of the stall is about 3 degrees higher than when moss is used. The 
air in the stable is better when the bedding is of moss, for the latter absorbs most of 
the ammonia, carbonic acid and water vapor. 








Regimental Notes 


SECOND CAVALRY—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Colonel George Williams, Commanding 
On September 13th Troop B which had been at Fort Leavenworth on duty with 
the Citizens Military Training Camp since July 20th, rejoined the Regiment by 


marching. ; 
From September 16th to 23rd the regiment with Company A, Nirth Engineers and 


Machine Gun Troop No. 1 attached, participated in a practice march and field exercise. 
Daily problems were solved and the entire march was conducted under war conditions. 
Camps were made at White City, Council Grove, Alta Vista, Dwight, Alma, Wamego 


and Manhattan. All members of the regiment derived a great deal of benefit and 


pleasure from the trip. 
On September 28th the Second Cavalry, with Company A, 9th Engineers, Machine 


Gun Troop No. 1, and the Sixteenth Observation Squadron attached, was inspected 
tactically by the Commandant. The exercises consisted of an attack on an enemy 
position, establishing an outpost and a night withdrawal. 

On October fifth, Troop G left the post by marcaing for Herrington, Kansas where 
it put on an exhibition for a civic celebration. It returned on the tenth. 

On October sixth, Troop E went to Burlington, Kansas by rail and put on ar 
exhibition at the Coffey County Fair. After a very enjoyable stay the troop returned 
to the post on the tenth. 

On October 26th Troop A and Band went to Abilene, Kansas and put on an ex- 
hibition at the Fall Live Stock Show. It returned on October 30th. 

On November ninth, Troop F and Band left for Herrington, Kansas and Troop 
B left for Waukeeney, Kansas to participate in the Armistice Day celebrations held 
under the auspices of the American Legion at those places. Both organizations were 
enthusiastically received and their exhibitions were greatly appreciated. 

On November 11, 1925 two teams from Headquarters Troop competed in a Pony 
Express race from Abilene to Fort Riley, Kansas. The winning team made the distance 
of 26.8 miles in the remarkable time of 1 hour and eleven minutes and fifty-five seconds. 

On November 17, 1925 a night ride for the Scouts Trophy, a troop cup, was staged 
by Headquarters Troop. The distance covered was 46 miles over roads in vicinity of 
the Reservation. Twenty-four contestants took part. The ride was won by Sergeant 
Irey who covered the distance in 3 hours 59 minutes elapsed time, or 3 hours riding 
Sergeant Worley took second place with Corporal Boggs third and Private 


time. 
and all horses finished ride 


Steeb fourth. Nineteen contestants made all stations 
without injury. 

The Fort Riley Footbail League was won by Troop F, whien will receive the 
handsome cup presented by Ripley & Co. of Leavenworth, Kansas. Troop F defeated 
all troops in the league, which included Company A, 9th Engineers (Mounted), Troop 
G and Headquarters Troop. All games were close and enjoyed by large crowds; the 
final game between F and Headquarters Troops being an exceptionally close, fast and 
exciting game, and was won in the final minutes of play when F Troop opened up an 
aerial attack that gained forty yards and the winning touchdown. Fleek and Belmont 
starred for F Troop while Wood and Garber featured for Headquarters. 


THIRD CAVALRY (Less 1st Squadron)—Fort Myer, Virginia 
Colonel Hamilton S. Hawkins, Commanding 
The Second Squadron, commanded by Major Adna R. Chaifee, returned to the 


post on August Ist, from Camp Meade, Md. 
The Third Cavalry team won the low goal tournament in the War Departments 
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annual Polo tournament. Major Chaffee, Captain Irving and Lieutenants Feagin, 


Hine, Byers, Elms and George made up the squad. 
The Second Squadron, plus Headquarters and Service Troops left the post on 
August 2d, for the annual target practice and excellent results were accomplished, 


the command averaged 87 per cent. 

Captain John A. Weeks, has joined the regiment after having spent nineteen 
menths in Walter Reed General Hospital from injuries received while at the Cavalry 
School. 

The picture entitled The Life O’ Riley, taken at the Cavalry School was shown 
to the command at the Service Club on November 7th. In addition Johnny Hines the 
popular movie actor was present and added to the evening’s entertainment by showing 
his favorite picture “The Cracker-Jack”. Mr. Hines also made a short speech to 
the men, 

A Horseshow team composed of the following officers left on November the 20th. 
for New York: Captains Padgett, Regnier and Allen, the following horses will be 
exhibited: Tango-Dance, Fire Jump, Groucho, Flash, Saplin, and Morgan. The team 
is under the command of Captain Vernon L. Padgett. 

The Officers of the regiment are attending a school of equitation under the 
instruction of Colonel Hawkins, and the class is greatly enjoyed by all. 

The Troops are practicing for the Friday afternoon riding hall drills. These 
drills are very popular among the civilians of Washington and the nearby Virginia 
towns. 

Brigadier General S. D. Rockenbach made his annual tactical inspection of the 
Troops on November 12th. 

The Squadron turned out on November ist for the dedication and unveiling 
of the statue of General San Martin. 

Both officers and men are justly proud of the showing made by the Team sent 
to compete in the 1925 Endurance Ride, held at Brandon, Vermont. The following 
horses were entered: Peggy, Babe, Lady Luck, Lillian Russell, Sugar Plum. The 
last two mentioned are private mounts owned by Captain M. S. Daniels and Captain 
J. H. Irving, respectively. The order in which they finished with riders was as 
follows: First, Peggy, ridden by Corporal Anthony Quatickesy; Third, Lillian Rus- 
sell, ridden by Private 8S. J. Matheson, Lady Luck and Babe, ridden by Sergeants 
Rathburn and Hall, also finished the course in very good shape; Sugar Plum, rid- 
den by Sergeant Cook, was forced out of the ride at the end of the third day on 
account of a case of scratches. Much credit for the excellent showing made bv the 
team goes to Lieutenant Clovis E. Byers, Third Cavalry, as it was under his able 
leadership and the excellent attention and untiring efforts of the enlisted men that 
the team made such a creditable showing. 

Armistice Day was observed by the troops. Memorial exercises were held at the 
Service Club for those who made the supreme sacrifice in the World War. 

Major Chaffee, has the officers working new polo prospects daily in the riding 
hall. Judging from the new ponies and interest shown by the officers one of the 
fastest teams in the history of the regiment should take the field next spring. 

The Officers and Ladies of the post entertained at the first hop of the season 
on November 24th. The affair was largely attended by Army, Navy and Marine 
Officers stationed in and near Washington. 


FIRST SQUADRON, THIRD CAVALRY—Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont 
Lieutenant Colonel F. D. Griffith, Jr., Commanding 


On September Ist Troop “B,” Captain Alfred J. deLorimier, Commanding, left 
for Middlebury, Vermont, arriving there the following day. While at Middlebury, 
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Troop “B”, gave several exhibition drills during the Middlebury Fair. The Troop re- 
turned to the post on September 5th. 

On September 5th, Troop “C,” Captain Paul J. Matte, Commanding, went to 
Pottsville, Pa., by rail, to take part in the Schuylkill County Fair. Exhibition drills 
and fancy riding were given twice a day during the five days of the fair. The 
troop was enthusiastically received, and everything was done to make its stay a 
pleasant one. Quoting Mr. William Buckley, President of the Fair Association in the 
Pottsville Journal. “It was a splendid attraction, and the conduct of the boys was 
the finest, not a single complaint being made against any of them. From the officers 
down, they were all gentlemen—an honor to the uniform they wear. We certainly 
would be glad to have them again some day.” 

On September 10th, Troop “A,” First Lieutenant Henry M. Alexander, Command- 
ing, marched to Vergennes, Vermont, to participate in the unveiling ceremonies of the 
MacDonough Memorial Monument erected in the city park by the War Department 
to commemorate the building of the fleet at Vergennes, with which Commodore 
Thomas MacDonough won the famous naval battle at Plattsburgh, N. Y. The troop 
returned to the post on September 12th. 

On September 8th and 9th, Colonel George D. Moore, I. G. D. Corps Area Inspec- 
tor, made the annual inspection of the squadron. The annual tactical inspection was 
held on September 29th and 30th. 

The saber qualification course was completed on November Ist. 

On November 11th, the regimental saber competition was held. The competition 
was won by Troop “B,’ with a score of 2263.0. The scores of Troops C and A, were 
2222.0 and 2114.5, respectively. Each troop was represented by a platoon consisting 
of one officer, five non-commissioned officers and twenty-two privates and privates 
first class; time one minute and twenty seconds. 

Supplementary rifle practice, pistol mounted and pistol dismounted, were all 
completed during the month of November. 


FOURTH CAVALRY (Less 1st Squadron)—Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 
Colonel Osmun Latrobe, Commanding 

The Regiment hiked from Fort Russell to Douglas, Wyoming, leaving Fort Rus- 
sell September 9th and returning September 24th. The distance covered was about 
300 miles and the Regiment stood the hike in fine shape. 

While at Douglas the Regiment put on exhibitions in drills. Troop “F,” under 
Lieutenant Hammond, put on a musical drill, while Troop “G,” under Captain God- 
bold, put on a cavalry drill. Troop “E” under Captain Gibbon, put on an exhibition 
in Roman Racing and Rescue Racing. These exhibitions went off in fine shape and 
were greatly appreciated by every one present. The radio was set up and exhibited 
by Headquarters Troop under Lieutenant Cox. Civilians displayed keen interest in 
our Army “wireless.” 

We have recently received a number of recruits who are a very good type of 
men. They all seem to have caught the 4th Cavalry spirit and are making rapid prog- 
ress in their training under Lieutenant Hodes. 

We are now all hard at it on our intensive winter training and have our time 
well divided between our schools, drills and riding. 

Recently we received two car loads of remounts which surpass in quality by 
far any we had received prior to that time. They are all undergoing a careful course 
in training and we expect a mighty fine lot of horses turned to troops after this 
training. 

Our polo team this summer made a good showing under the leadership of Lieuten- 
ant Hodes. We have mostly young players with only one years experience, but they 
have developed very well during the past polo season and by next season expect to 
make a few killings. We played at Fort Riley, Fort Russell and Fort Meade, South 
Dakota. At Russell we got into the semi-finals and at Meade won the runner-up cup. 
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The team at the Fort Riley Tournament consisted of Lieutenant Hodes, No. 1; 
Captain Ball, No. 2; Lieutenant Hammond, No. 4; Captain Dobyns, No. 3; Captain 
Hayden, substitute. 

At Fort Russell Tournament: Lieutenant Hodes, No. 1; Captain Fiske, No. 2; Cap- 
tain Dobyns, No. 3; Lieutnant Hammond, No, 4; Lieutenant Neal, substitute. 

At Fort Meade Tournament: Lieutenant Neal, No. 1; Captain Dobyns, No. 2; 
Lieutenant Hammond, No. 3; Captain Cannon, No. 4. 

We were greatly handicapped by having aged horses, but with the “blood” we 
are getting in our remounts, we don’t expect to have to worry about horse flesh next 
year. Our remount prospects are being trained every day in the riding hall by 
players, and by spring we are expecting some good ones. 

During the fair at Douglas, our polo players put on exhibition games daily. 
Wyoming is showing a great interest in the game. 

FIRST SQUADRON, FOURTH CAVALRY—Fort Meade, S. D. 
Lieutenant Colonel R. W. Walker, 4th Cav., Commanding 

On September 20, 1925 the squadron (less Troop A) marched to Rapid City, 
South Dakota, and entrained there for Chamberlain, South Dakota, where it participated 
in the opening of the New Bridge across the Missouri River. Each day of the celebra- 
tion, the squadron, equipped with the old blue uniform, and aided by about 1000 In- 
dians, staged “Custer’s Last Fight.” After the celebration the squadron returned by 
rail to Rapid City, South Dakota, and from there to Fort Meade by marching. In addi- 
tion to the recreation afforded by this celebration, the experience gained in entraining 
troops was valuable training. Several commendatory letters from the citizens of Cham- 
berlain assured us that we played a material part in the success of their celebration and 
congratulated the Commanding Officer on the appearance and conduct of the troops. 

After the return from Chamberlain the troops turned to the much delayed comple- 
tion of the target practice. About the middle of November, practice with all arms, 
including Supplementary Rifle Practice, was completed, with the following results: 
Rifle practice (Regular season).................... Squadron percentage qualified 99.31% 
Automatic Rifle, practice : Squadron percentage qualified 
Pistol practice, dismounted Squadron percentage qualified 
Pistol practice, mounted _...---.. squadron percentage qualified 98.3 % 
Saber practice Squadron percentage qualified 
Rifle practice (Supplementary).......................Squadron percentage qualified 83.9 % 

On Thanksgiving Day the squadron football team, under the efficient management 
of 1st Lt. John E. Gregg, the Captain and Coach, met and defeated Spearfish Normal 
College, who, prior to their defeat at the hands of the squadron, held the championship 
of the Black Hills, by a score of 7-0. 

A very successful polo tournament was held during the period Sept, 5-12, 1925 in 
connection with the Meade County Fair, at Sturgis, South Dakota. 

The following teams participated: 

2nd Squadron, 4th Cavalry—F'ort D. A. Russell, Wyoming; 
Remount Station—Fort Robinson, Nebraska; 

147th Field Artillery (N. G.j—Pierre, South Dakota; 

1st Squadron, 4th Cavalry—Fort Meade, South Dakota. 

Each team played every other team, and the games were hotly contested. Sterling 
Silver Goblets were awarded to the winners of first and second places; the Fort Meade 
team winning first place and the Fort D. A. Russell team the second. 

At the present time our team is contemplating a trip to Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 
where it will participate in the Mid-Winter Tournament, commencing January 17, 
1926. 


FIFTH CAVALRY—Fort Clark, Texas 
Colonel W. B. Scales, Commanding 


Captain Richard L. Creed, Lieutenant Frank L. Carr, Frank G. Fraser, and Conrad 
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S. Babcock, Jr., have joined the regiment since our last notes. 

Captain Creed comes to us from the Cavalry School and is on the staff as R-3. 

Lieutenant Carr comes to us from the French Cavalry School at Saumur, France, 
and has already taken tke lead in equitation. 

Lieutenants Fraser and Babcock are graduates of the 1925 class West Point. 

The years training was rounded to a close during the month of September and 
the first half of October. The Regiment participated in the fall maneuvers of the 
1st Cavalry Brigade and the strenuous activity of the last ten days in October proved 
the excellent condition of the command as a whole. The annual inspection by the 
Corps Area Commander and the Division Commander was made on October 26, 27, 28 
and 29th, with Generals Hinds and Castner present. 

The 1926 training year is in full swing with this month’s activities confined to 
individual training and schools with supplementary target season, Rifle and Pistol 
Practice. 

The regiment excelled on points at the horse show held by the Brigade on October 
31st, winning over the 1st Cavalry by severai points. 

Our polo string has rounded into shape and is now at Fort Bliss with the first 
team to participate in the Division Tournament. 

We are informed that sufficient recruits are on the way to fill existing vacancies 
in the regiment and may be expected the first week in December. 

SIXTH CAVALRY-—-Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 
Colonel George C. Barnhardt, Commanding 

During the latter part of September and the early part of October many new of- 
ficers joined the regiment. Shortly after their arrival, Captain Otis Porter and 1st 
Lieutenant Charles M. Hurt were assigned to Troop G, Captain Ernest N. Harmon was 
appointed Plans and Training Officer, and Cantain Herbert A. Myers, was assigned to 
Troop F, The remaining officers who have been assigned to the regiment but who have 
not yet reported are Captains Manley F. Meador, and Clarence H. Murphy, and 1st 
Lieutenant Hubert T. Sutton. 

On October 6th, Troop A, Captain Olin C. Newell, Commanding, left the post to 
participate in exercises held in connection with the Ailanta Horse Show. Among: the 
several exhibitors from the Post also making the trip were Major Edwin N. Hardy, 
and First Lieutenants Francis P. Tompkins, Frank O. Dewey, and Second Lieutenant 
Donald A. Beck. In the open jumping class, one of the feature events of the show, 
Lieutenant Beck won first honors, with Lieutenant Dewey a close second. In the polo 
pony class Lieutenant Tompkins won fourth place on “Kingfisher.” Each evening of 
the horse show, Troop A, gave an exhibition drill which won unstinted praise and added 
greatly to the success of the occasion, besides winning much favorable comment for 
the regiment. 

All members of Troop F joined in tendering a farewell banquet on the night 
of October 22d in honor of First Sergeant Matthew A. Briscoe, who was retired the 
follewing day after thirty years’ service. Among the guests of the occasion were 
Colone! George C. Barnhardt, the regimental commander; Major Edgar W. Taulbee, 
2d Squadron Commander; Cavtain Wharton G. Ingram, Post Adjutant, and Captains 
Ernest N. Harmon and Frank C. DeLangton. Following the dinner, appropriate 
speeches were made, after which Captain Herbert A. Myers, Troop Commander, in 
behalf of the members of Troop F, presented First Sergeant Briscoe a handsome 
gold watch. 

The annual Chattanooga-Sixth Cavalry Horse Show, an account of which appears 
elsewhere, was held at Fort Oglethorpe on November 13th and 14th and proved to 
be the crowning event of the year. After much careful preparation under the efficient 
direction of Major Edgar W. Taulbee, a most elaborate program was prepared, which 
in itself, was most worthy of praise, and included a total value in prizes of more than 
$3,000. 
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Many of the above were donated by individuals and some by the principal business 
houses of Chattanooga, so that much interest and enthusiasm was manifested con- 
cerning the results. 

Among the many visitors who were at the post during the Horse Show were Major 
General Johnson Hagood, the Corps Area Commander; Colonel and Mrs. Thomas W., 
and Miss Marion Darrah, who were the guests of Colonel and Mrs. George C. Barn- 
hardt; Lieutenant-Colonel and Mrs. John A. Barry, guests of Major Edgar W. Taulbee; 
Major Archibald T. Colley, guest of Captain and Mrs. Milton H. Patton; Captain and 
Mrs. George D. Wiltshire, guests of Major and Mrs. Edwin N. Hardy; Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Edward H. deSaussure, guests of Colonel and Mrs. Richard H. Kimball of Chat- 
tanooga; Mrs. William W. West of Fort Sheridan, Illinois, who was the guest of 
Lieutenant and Mrs, T. Q. Donaldson, Jr. 

The week following the Horse Show, the regiment had its annual tactical inspection 
by Major Archibald T. Colley, General Staff Corps, representing the Corps Area Com- 
mander. A series of tactical exercises were solved, after which most favorable com- 
ment was made concerning their execution. 

SEVENTH CAVALRY—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Colonel Fitzhugh Lee, Commanding 

The Regiment pursued the usual schedule of training during the quarter. In Sep- 
tember combat firing problems were conducted in which actual conditions were simu- 
lated as nearly as possible. As carried on the instruction proved interesting and 
beneficial. On Octcber 21-22 the Regiment with the troops of the garrison participated 
in a maneuver conducted for the tactical insvection by Major Gen. Ernest Hinds, Com- 
manding the Sih Corps Area. The maneuver involved an attack at dawn and the 
establishment of a bridge-head across the Rio Grande river at Courchesne bridge, 
northwest of El Paso. During November the Regiment held supplementary rifle 
practice and suppiementary pistol practice, the latter ending about December Ist. 

During the quarter the “Garry-Owen” Band had several pleasant tours. In 
August and October the band played at a fair in Roswell, New Mexico and gave two 
complimentary concerts at Tularosa and at Carrizozo, New Mexico, and gavo several 
concerts at the New Mexico Chambers of Commerce Convention at Ruidoso, New 
Mexico. In November the band accompanied the business men of El Paso on a good- 
will trade excursion to Chihuahua, Mexico, where a festival was in progress. The 
band participated in the El Paso Day ceremonies and received many compliments 
for their renditions. In recognition of their services, and as a token of appreciation, 
the Chambers of Commerce of Juarez, Mexico, and of El Paso, Texas, presented the 
band with a handsome silver loving cup. The cup was presented by Mr. Ruiz, “Mexican 
Consul General, El Paso, and President Charles Davis, El Paso Chamber of Com- 
merece, The cup was appropriately received by Colonel Lee. 

On November 21 and 22 the Rough Riding Squad of the Regiment took part in 
the Military Circus held in El Paso to raise funds for the Community Chest.. The 
Squad displayed exceptional and spectacular horsemanship which thrilled the spec- 
tators. One feature was a galloping pyramid of fifteen men on four horses, consti- 
tuting, perhaps, a record for this type of stunt. 

Two officers of the Regiment, Captain Delmore S. Wood and Lieutenant Carleton 
Burgess, were members of the crack Fort Bliss Polo Team which earned a national 
reputation in the recent Polo Tournament at Philadelphia, Pa. The Team scored a 
win over all contenders of the 12-goal class: Fort Leavenworth, Fort Oglethorpe 
‘Army teams), Rockaway, Bryn Mawr, Midwick, Chagrin Valley and Point Judith 
(civilian teams). Captain Wood did exceptionally fine playing and shared the stellar 
role with Major H. D. Chamberlain, 8th Cavalry, captain of the Fort Bliss Team. 
The Regiment will have both a Junior and a Senior team to compete in the First 
Cavalry Division Polo Tournament to be held at Fort Bliss, December 3-10. 

A few changes in personnel occurred during the quarter. Major A. M. Milton and 
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Second Lieutenants Thomas L. Harrold and William A. Nutter joined and the Regi- 
ment lost Lieutenant-Colonel Victor S. Foster, Lieutenant-Colonel R. B. Going, Major 
Vaughn W. Cooper, and Captain Randolph Russell. A few recruits were received. 
Another loss of a good soldier was sustained in the retirement of First Sergeant 
Aaron Haverstick, Troop E, who has served 13 years in the Seventh Cavalry. 
Sergeant Haverstick was tendered a banquet by the N.C.O. Club, 7th Cavalry, on 
November 27th. On the following morning the Regiment was paraded, dismounted, in 
his honor. During the complimentary ceremonies Sergeant Haverstick was felicitated 
on his retirement and congratulated on his long and creditable service by General 
Joseph ©. Castner, Commanding 1st Cavalry Division and Colonel Fitzhugh Lee, 
Regimental Commander, after which he was presented a handsome gold watch by 
Colonel ee on behalf of the N. C. O. Club. 

On November 20th the officers and ladies of the Regiment gave a dinner at the 
Post Officers’ Club. Covers were laid for 65. The tables were decorated with beauti- 
ful candle-sticks, chrysanthemums and autumn leaves. The whole interior of the 
Club was elaborately decorated with autumn leaves, fiags and guidons. After the 
Regimental dinner the officers and ladies acted as hosts of the evening for the dance 
to which. had been invited the officers and ladies of the Post and of William Beau- 
mont Hospital. 

The Non-commissioned Officers’ Club has been busy during the quarter with 
dances, parties and banquets. On Thanksgiving day the Club conducted a very suc- 
cessful turkey shoot from which they derived much sport and some funds. The 
Club has also kept in force its Committee to visit the Regimental sick in the Hospital. 


EIGHTH CAVALRY—Fort Bliss, Texas 
Colonel S. McP. Rutherford, Commanding 

The first part of October was spent in training for the annual inspection of 
the Corps Area Commander which took place October 20ith-23rd. General Hinds 
expressed himself as being very well pleased with the condition of the regiment. 
The Inspection was concluded by a night maneuver by the whole division which 
was very successful both tactically and from a training standpoint. 

November 1ist-15th the supplementary rifle season was held at the Dona Ana 
Target Range. Troops “B” and “F” were the parent organizations in each squad- 
ron under the command of Lts. Thomson and Frierson. Lt. Thomson was in charge 
of the firing in which the regiment did very creditably. 

Major Chamberlin, Captain of the Fort Bliss Polo Team, which won both the 
inter-circuit and the twelve goal championship of the United States in Philadelphia 
during September, returned to resume command of the 1st Squadron on November 3rd. 

November 21st and 22nd a Military Circus was given in El Paso for the Com- 
munity Chest. It proved to be highly successful, as large crowds turned out both 
days. The 8th Cavalry gave exhibitions of jumping, tent pegging and pistol firing, 
which were very much admired. Four officers of the 8th Cavalry, Major Chamber- 
lin, Captain Hammond, 1st Lt. Collier and 2nd Lt. Thomson took part in the exhi- 
bition polo game which was one of the features of the circus. 

From November 16th-30th supplementary pistol firing was held, both mounted 
and dismounted, on the range south of the aviation field. The regiments qualified 
a very high percentage of those fired, although the exact returns have not been pub- 
lished as yet. ° 

Preparations are being made at this time for the entertainment of the members 
of the visiting teams from Fort Clark, Marfa and Fort Huachuca which are here 
for the annual division polo tournament to be held December 3rd-11th, inclusive. This 
tournament was postponed to this late date on account of the maneuvers held by 
the 1st Cavalry and 5th Cavalry during October. 

Now that the Fort Bliss team. has returned from Philadelphia and its final vic- 
tory in the twelve goal championship, regimental polo has again taken precedence, 
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and the senior and junior teams are rounding into shape for the fall tournament 
early in December. 

Practically all of the junior officers in the regiment are turning out for polo 
and it has resulted in the development of some very good ponies which might other- 
wise never have been discovered. 

The senior team for the tournament will line up Lt. Collier No. 1; Capt. Ham- 
mond No, 2; Major Chamberlin No. 3; Lt. Thomson No. 4; The junior team will 
line up Lt. Reed No. 1; Lt. Howze No. 2; Lt. Frierson No. 3; Lt. Gardner No. 4; 
Lt. Bennett substitute. 

Match games with other units on the post are played three times a week, and 
both senior and junior teams are going to make a strong fight for the cups in the 
coming tournament. 


NINTH CAVALRY-—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Lieutenant Colonel W. J. Scott, Commanding 

During the past quarter the regiment has lost four of its old-timers through 
retirement: 

Staff Sergeant Alexander Ayers, whe retired September 10th. 

Master Sergeant Charles Davis, who retired October 12th. 

Sergeant William Stewart, who retired October 17th. 

First Sergeant Henry Thomas, who retired November 14th. 

Each one of those retiring was honored by a retirement party at the 9th Cavalry 
Club, and presented with a splendid present as a token of appreciation by the Regi- 
ment of their long and faithful service. 

Master Sergeant Davis left for Washington, D. C., to accept a position with his 
former troop commander, Lincoln C. Andrews, now assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and in charge of Prohibition Enforcement. 

The Indoor Shooting Gallery was opened on November ist. All men of the regi- 
ment are required to fire five shots in each position every month, and all unqualified 
men to qualify in each position every month. 

The Ninth Cavalry Dancing Club entertained the men of the regiment and their 
families at a whist tournament given at the 9th Cavalry Club on October 10, 1925. 
Prizes were awarded and refreshments served, and music was furnished by the 9th 
Cavalry Orchestra. 

The 9th Cavalry Band, under the leadership of First Sergeant Morris Brown has 
made a number of trips to nearby towns and has received some very fine write ups 
in the local papers on their musical ability, fine appearance and conduct. This band 
is one of the best in the Army, including eighteen experienced musicians of from ten 
to twenty years’ service. 

Sergeant Hansen Outley has just received notice from the State Department, 
Washington, D. C., that he will soon be discharged for the convenience of the Gov- 
ernment in order to accept a commission as Captain in the Liberian Frontier Forces. 

Many improvements have been made on the 9th Cavalry farm which now in- 
cludes an up to date dairy, chicken farm, hog farm, and truck garden. About 40 
acres of corn have just been harvested which will be largely used in fattening some 
of the 400 hogs for the regimental mess this winter. 

A Thanksgiving Day game with the Bengal All-Stars of Kansas City, who claimed 
to be colored champions of the Missouri Valley, which the 9th Cavalry won by a 
score of 13 to 6, finished the season for our regimental football team. The team has 
been very successful, having played a number of games and lost only one. 

Lieutenant Colonel Walter J. Scott, our regimental commander, while taking part 
in a hunt on Armistice Day, was seriously injured when his horse fell, and is now 
confined in the Post Hospital. He is doing well and hopes to be out before Christmas, 
In his absence Lieutenant Colonel Kerr T. Riggs has assumed command. 
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ELEVENTH CAVALRY—Presidio of Monterey, California 
Colonel L. B. Kromer, Commanding 


Colonel Leon B. Kromer arrived on September 8th and assumed command ofthe 
11th Cavalry and Post. 

On October ist, Colonel Kromer reviewed the regiment at Moss Beach. The 11th 
Cavalry participated in the taking of four big moving picture features that will soon 
be released. Troop “B” on September 30th traveled to Culver City, Los Angeles, to 
participate in the filming of two features for the Metro Goldwyn Meyer Corporation. 
From there they marched to Camp L. J. Hearn, near San Diego, and relieved Troop 
“G” which had been stationed there since February 28, 1923. 

On October 25th the U. S. S. Mississippi arrived in Monterey Bay to take part 
in the Navy Day festivities on the Monterey Peninsula, During the stay here the 
officers and men were entertained by the post and by the people of Monterey. The 
officers of the Mississippi entertained the officers and ladies of the post and the people 
of Monterey Peninsula on board the battleship on Navy Day. A select team from 
the 11th Cavalry played the football team from the ship and were defeated. The 
Post baseball team retaliated by defeating the ship’s team. The Presidio of Monterey 
has the distinction of being one of the few posts of the Army that can have a bat- 
tleship drop anchor in its front yard. 

Armistice Day was spent in a way quite fitting the occasion. Headquarters 
Troop football team traveled to Hollister and played a combined High School and 
American Legion Team. That evening they were guests at the American Legion Ball. 

On November 18th and 19th the radio sets of the regiment participated in radio 
communication problems with two aeroplanes from Crissy Field. The problems were 
very satisfactory and the Commanding Officer was very much pleased with the ef- 
ficiency shown. 

On November 23rd the Corps Area Inspector and assistants arrived to inspect 
the regiment and Post. The inspection of the regiment was held on the 24th at Moss 
Beach. A tactical inspection was held at Gigling Military Reservation. Three aero- 
planes from Crissy Field participated in the problem, assisting the troops in locating 
the enemy. Radio and Panel communication were used very effectively. 

Thanksgiving Day was given over to the men so as to enable them to enjoy as 
much as possible the elaborate meals prepared by the cooks of the regiment. Every 
Troop vied in trying to have the best dinner. The dining rooms were opened at 
twelve o’clock and the men were given until four o’clock to finish what was before 
them. There was more than enough to go around and the men made the best of it, 
many staying the full time allotted. 

Although confronted simultanecusly with the Corps Area Tactical Inspecticn, 
the Annual Garrison Inspection and hurried preparation for the 30th Infantry Horse 
Show, the Regimental Commander initiated the organization, and strongly backed the 
efforts of a Regimental team of officers and enlisted men to attend the Horse Show. 
Last year the Eleventh Cavalry had the pleasure of participating in the 30th Infantry 
Horse Show, at San Francisco, California, held at Ewing Field, for the purpose of 
raising funds to assist in sending our Army Polo Team abroad. This year the show 
was heid at the Saint Francis Riding Academy, for the purpose of raising funds to 
promote polo in the 30th Infantry, a regiment well known for its interest and enthu- 
siasm in mounted sports and pleasures. 

Of the performances held on the afternoon and evening of November 27th and 
28th, totalling forty-nine classes, the 11th Cavalry had entries in twenty-nine classes. 

Following is a list of classes and prizes won by the team: 

Novice Hunter—4th, Jingle Hear; Owner and Rider, Lt. Read. 

Novice Polo Pony—ist, Duchess; Rider, Capt. Craig; Owner, Lt. Stutsman. 

Best Turned Out Trooper’s Mount—l1st, Jimmy; Rider, Sgt. Mitles; Owner, U. S. 
Army; 3d, Bill; Rider, Sgt. Pearson; Owner, U. S. Army. 

Walking Class—4th, Cigarette; Owner and Rider, Lt. Stutsman. 
Triple Bar Jump—4th, A-43; Rider, Major Doak; Owner, U. S. Army. 
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Officers’ Jumping—1st, A-19; Rider, Lt. Winchester; Owner, U. S. Army; 34d., 
Cigarette; Owner and Rider, Lt. Stutsman. 

Lightweight Polo Pony—1lst, Duchess; Rider, Capt. Craig; Owner, Lt. Stutsman. 

Gentleman’s Park Hack—3d, Oke; Owner and Rider, Capt. Craig. 

Handy Hunter—1st, A-43; Rider, Major Doak; Owner, U. S. Army; 2d, A-2; 
Rider, Lt. Read; Owner, U. S. Army. 

Best Turned Out Officers’ Charger—ist, Harangod; Owner and Rider, Lt. Devine; 
3d, Pay Day; Rider, Major Doak; Owner, Lt. Lipman. 

Middleweight Polo Pony—1st, Pleite; Owner and Rider, Lt. Devine. 

Best Trained Enlisted Men’s Mount—3d, Jimmy; Rider, Sgt. Mitles; Owner, U. 
S. Army; 4th, Bill; Rider, Pvt. Mokan; Owner, U. S. Army. 

Enlisted Men’s Jumping—1st, A-43; Rider, Cpl. Mays; Owner, U. S. Army; 3d, 
A-2; Rider, Cpl. Mays; Owner, U. S. Army; 4th, H-63; Rider, Sgt. Ross; Owner, U. S. 
Army. 

Heavyweight Polo Pony—2d, Oke; Rider and Owner, Capt. Craig. 

Park Hack, Open Class—2d, Pay Day; Rider, Major Doak; Owner, Lt. Lipman. 

Three Polo Ponies, Same Owner—2d—Oke, Anita, Pinky; Rider and Owner, Capt. 
Craig. 

Pair Jumping—38d, A-2, A-43; Riders, Mrs. Egan, Major Doak; Owner, U. S. 
Army. 

Lightweight Hunters—1st, Pay Day; Rider, Major Doak; Owner, Lt. Lipman; 
2d, Jingle Heav; Owner and Rider, Lt. Read. 

Three-Gaited, 15-2 and over—2d, Pay Day; Rider, Major Doak; Owner, Lt. Lip- 
man; 4th, Pleite; Owner and Rider, Lt. Devine. 

Best Trained Officers’ Charger—list, Pay Day; Rider, Major Doak; Owner, Lt. 
Lipman; 2d, Slam Lee; Owner and Rider, Lt. Winchester. 

Three-Gaited, Pair—3d, Harangod, Pay Day; Riders, Mrs. Doak, Major Doak; 
Owners, Lt. Devine, Lt. Lipman. 

Champion Polo Pony—2d, Pleite; Owner and Rider, Lt. Devine. 

Hunters, Open—2d, A-43; Rider, Major Doak; Owner, U. S. Army; 4th, Slam Lee; 
Owner and Rider, Lt. Winchester. 

TWELFTH CAVALRY (Less 2d Squadron)—Fort Brown, Texas 


Colonel William T. Johnston, Commanding 
The past quarter was largely devoted to tactical and field training, in preparation 


for the Corps Area Commander’s annual inspection, which occurred November 6 and 7. 

The Pest baseball season ended in October with a hard-contested game between 
Headquarters Troop and Troop B, which the former won, receiving the Athletic Asso- 
ciation Cup for the highest league standing. Troop B was presented with a cup for 
second place. 

The football season ended November 26th, the Post team having played and won 
games with various civilian teams of the Lower Rio Grande Valley. The team easily 
maintained its record of having remained undefeated in over two years. 

Boxing bouts continue to be held once each month, with an increasing popularity 
among neighboring civilians. The innovation of starting each card with a wrestling 
bout has been introduced. It seems successful and will no doubt become more so as 
talent develops. 

Since the Formal Tactical Inspection of the Corps Area Commander, polo has 
taken a more regular place in the post’s activities. Even more interest than usual is 
being displayed, inasmuch as it is proposed to hold a Rio Grande Valley Mid-winter Polo 
Tournament and Horse Show in January at a time that will not interfere with the an- 
nual Southwestern Tournament. It is hoped that in addition to two teams from Fort 
Brown, a civilian team from Houston, a military team from Fort Sam Houston, one 
from Ringgold, Fort McIntosh, and a fifth composed of Mexican officers from Mata- 
moros will participate. Increasing local civilian interest in polo seems to make the 
plan feasible. 
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Two officers and fifty-five enlisted men of this command left Fort Brown De- 
cember Ist for Fort Ringgold, where they will engage in rifle practice, supplementary 


season, 






SECOND SQUADRON, TWELFTH CAVALRY—Fort Ringgold, Texas 
Lt. Col. C. O. Thomas, Jr., Commanding 

This command has spent most of this quarter in field training consisting of manue- 
vers in the surrounding hills. Different organizations operating against the remainder 
of the squadron, in various problems. This training was immediately followed by the 
annual inspection by The Corps Area Commander who expressed himself as being well 
pleased with the general condition of the post and command. 

The fall shooting season opened with much noise. Officers and men from Fort 
Ringgold cleaned their fowling pieces, dusted their rifles, fed their decoys and entered 
lustily in the chase of the elusive duck and deer. Every one consumed his limit; 
some shot it. Captain Wm. Tussey was awarded the usual medal (leather) for the 
first deer of the season killed by an officer of the post. 

Finals of the Singles Tennis Tournament resulted in a win for Lieutenant D. 
P. Buckland. Lieutenant A. D. Dugan also ran. 

Native Texans, we have found, have a yen for the galloping caballos. Fort Ring- 
gold has built a half mile race track—barriers—banked turns and all. This has 
been constructed with voluntary labor from the enlisted men of this command, and 
without: expense to the Government. We’re all set to let ’em run and get better 
acquainted with our neighbors. We are also building a new jumping park, neat to 
look at, and stiff enough to keep out the ribbon clerks. 





















THIRTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort D. A. Russell 
Colonel H. R. Richmond, Commanding 

The Corps Area Commander, Major General Charles T. Menoher, recently made 
a tactical inspection of the command. 

Record practice with all arms has been successfully completed. Great attention 
was paid to strict compliance with the Training Regulations governing such practice 
and scrupulous honesty in marking targets was insisted upon. 

An officer’s schoo] has been inaugurated in the regiment with Major Dagley as 
instructor and Major Garr and Captain Shipp as the assistant instructors. The course 
of this school closely follows that of the Cavalry School. A N.C.O.’s school under 
Major Garr and Captain Gere and a specialist’s school under Lieutenant Smith have 














also been inaugurated. 

The football season in which teams of all the troops participated has just come 
to a successful conclusion. 

Sergeant Thomas Garrity, Troop “A,” won third place in the Colorado Endurance 
Ride on his remount Tomahawk. His splendid horsemanship was highly commended 
by many observers of the ride. Upon his return to the regiment, a regimental review 
was given in his honor. 

First Sergeant B. F. Longacre, Troop “F,” was a member of this year’s Cavalry 
Rifle Team and won the Distinguished Marksman’s Medal. He was also a firing mem- 
ber of the Cavalry Team which won first place in the Infantry Match. Besides being 
awarded the Certificate of Merit and the D.S.M., Sergeant Longacre has received 
seventeen medals in N.R.A. matches. 

Corporal Joseph Yersak, Troop “A,” won first place in the member’s Match (A 
Gold Medal and Trophy) defeating 1100 other competitors. He was also a firing 
member of the Cavalry Team in the Infantry Match. 

Charles Schmitz who won the D.S.C., while a private in Company “I,” 9th 
Cavalry, recently enlisted in the regiment has been made a Sergeant in Troop “B.” 
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FOURTEENTH CAVALRY—Fort Des Moines, Ia., and Fort Sheridan, Il. 
Colonel J. R. Lindsey, Commanding 


On September 14th the 14th Cavalry (less 1st Squadron and Troop E) left Fort Des 
Moines, Iowa, and marched to Ak-Sar-Ben Field, Omaha, Nebraska, arriving there on 
September 22nd after marching a total distance of 159 miles. Of the time en route, the 
troops layed over one day to give an exhibition drill at the Adair County Fair, at Green- 
field, Iowa. While at Ak-Sar-Ben Field the troops participated in exhibition drills, pa- 
rades and various activities of both the Ak-Sar-Ben Festival and the American Legion 
Convention. 

On October 10th, the troops left Ak-Sar-Ben Field, and made the return march in 
8 days. On the return march there was no layover. Lieutenant Colonel David H. 
Biddle commanded the troops on the march. 

Colonel Julian R. Lindsey took command of the Regiment on October 23rd. 

The annual tactical and field inspection was held by Colonel Lindsey, 14th Cavalry, 
on November 12th, 13th, and 17th. 

In the Post football competition “F” Troop is tied with Combat Train, 9th Field 
Artillery. 

The Fort Sheridan Fall Horse Show was held on Friday, October 23rd and Satur- 
day, October 24th. Ribbons were won as follows by the officers and enlisted men of the 
squadron: 6 Blue Ribbons, 6 Red Ribbons, 5 Yellow Ribbons, and 2 White Ribbons. 

On October 14th Major General B. A. Poore, U. S. Army, left Fort Sheridan, IIl., 
to assume command of the 7th Corps Area and was escorted to the station by the 1st 
Squadron of the Regiment. 
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Dupont Circle, 1913 Mass. Ave. 
Park Road, 14th & Park Road 
Northwest Office, 


18th St. and Columbia Road 
eventh St., 7th and Eye Sts. 








A British 
Riding Boot 


For the Service 








Created by Master 
craftsmen, who are 
trained in the west 
end of London, the 
home of the finest 
riding boot makers 
in England, 


$30.00 


(by Parcel Post 
prepaid) 





which is considerably less per pair than 
imported custom boots of equal merit. 


Hollow trees, $19.00. 


LOUIS MARK 


143 South Broad Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MALLETS 

















POLO GOODS 
BALLS 


1925 Catalogue with latest Rules on Request 


CHAS. NEURISSE & Co. 


4821-23 COTTAGE GROVE AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


IXSVSK 


SADDLES 





























X SABRES 


Heavy gold plate with safe- 
ty catch. Per pair................ $1.00 


Heavy gold plate with safe- 
ty catch and numerals. Per 
SS ERIR dl Sic ees ont Mecrctod sabes ON 


These cross sabres are made up 
extra heavy with a safety pin and 
catch that will not bend out of 
shape the first time worn. They 
are heavily plated with 14K gold. 


A. H. DONDERO, INC. 


730 17th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

















ARABIAN SADDLE HORSES 


Suitable for Riding, Driving, Cavalry 
With Beauty, Gentleness, Endurance 











eo eee es Time Prizes 
. 2 = as es Ee . 2 Awarded 
S e=9 24 & 3% “ =  Maynesboro 
ma aden os il a0 = & 
1913 9 154 Continuous 180 30 40 Ist, 3rd, 4th 
1914 4 40 * 200 3 38 Stable Test 
1918 2 162 E 200 31 5 Stable Test 
1919 18 306 Five Days 200 51 26 Ist, 3d, 4th 
1920 27 306 ve - 245 52 47 2d, Sth 
1921 17 310 ai 3 245 49 4 Ist. 3d, Sth 
1922 22 300 +. os 225 45 20 4th 
1923 23 300 =i ¢ 225 45 0 Ist, 6th 
Winning U. S. Mounted Service Cup 
Registered Gen. S. B.; Am. S. B.; Arab S. B. 
At Stud Exportable duty free For Sale 


MAYNESBORO ARABIAN STUD - Berlin, N.H., U.S.A. 








THE HORSE 
YOU RIDE— 


OR DRIVE—needs to have his 
shoes held firmly and securely to 
the hoof both for safety and com- 
fort. 

The best and surest way to ob- 
tain that result is to have his shoes 


put on with 


CAPEWELL 
HORSE 
NAILS 


Used by thousands of shoers 
throughout the world—found in 
the best shops. 





Capewell Nails have half again 


. . ay 
the tensile strength of other nails. Yuna 
y 


Easiest to drive and surest to hold. ¥ 


For Shoeing Capewett 
Cavalry and Artillery Nails 
Horses Hold 
UNEQUALLED ieee 


Made by 


boSos 
oa 





The Capewell Horse Nail Co. 


Hartford, Conn. 




















LEADING HORSE NAIL MAKERS OF THE WORLD 
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Representatives visit principal Cities and Army Stations. 
Itinerary sent on request. 








AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


“For Officers, Warrant Officers, AC- 
TIVE AND RETIRED, and Field 
Clerks, of the United States Services”. 
Application blanks may be obtained from 
U. S. Cavalry Association, or 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 
(giving description of your car) 
If application sent, enclose $5.00 Member- 
ship Fee to apply on premium. Coverage 
at cost. 


UNITED SERVICES AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 


(Formerly U. S. Army Auto Ins. Ass’n) 





Frank J. Krupp 
Successor to 


Henry Schick & Co. 


Army and Navy 
Uniforms 
1421 F STREET NORTHWEST 
Washington, D. C. 
CIVILIAN DRESS A SPECIALTY 




















FORT SAM HOUSTON, TEXAS 














Instructions in Learning Accurate Pistol Shooting 
Illustrated 


Adopted by the U. S. Marine Corps, 1922 

Covers the fundamentals of pistol shooting in concise form and in the Shooters 
language; points on coaching men; technical description of the Colt’s Automatic Pistol, 
caliber .45, Model of 1911 and a table of percentages for the quick and accurate re- 
cording of scores. Single copy, 50 cents. 

Ten percent reduction on ten copies; twenty percent reduction on twenty-five 
copies; thirty percent reduction of fifty copies. 

Address your orders to 
GY.-SGT. JOHN M. THOMAS 
Rifle Range, M.B., Parris Island, S. C. 














